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The International Court of Arbitration. 


There remains now but a step to the completion of 
the permanent international court of arbitration, the 
appointment of the members of the court. The 
convention setting up this court has been ratified by 
the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
Spain, Holland, Persia, Roumania, Siam, Bulgaria, 
Portugal, Sweden and Norway, and possibly by this 
time by others. 

A meeting of foreign ministers was held in the 
Foreign Office at The Hague on the 4th of September, 
under the presidency of the Dutch Foreign Minister, 
Mr. de Beaufort, for the purpose of the formal de- 
posit of the acts of ratification. Mr. de Beaufort 
delivered a speech on the occasion, in which he said 
that that formality was the conclusion of the labors 
of the Conference, which henceforth belonged to 
history. He expressed the hope that “its future 
historian might one day say that the work of the 
Peace Conference had been of lasting benefit to 
humanity.” 

On the motion of Mr. de Beaufort, an expression 
of this wish was telegraphed to the Czar. A week 
later the Dutch Foreign Minister received a letter of 
thanks from the Czar, in which he said: “ God grant 
that the labors in which these gentlemen have taken 
such an active part may serve as a basis for the 
establishment — even if it should be in the distant 
future — of universal peace, which is the goal of 
Christian civilization.” 

The ratifications which were made on the 4th of 
September have since been officially published. The 
foreign ministers at The Hague met on the 5th of 
September to commence the work of organizing the 
permanent bureau of the court, for which the Dutch 
government had already procured quarters in the 


capital. The bureau will be under the permanent. 


direction of the ministers accredited to The Hague, 
acting as a council of administration. It will be the 
office of the tribunal, the depository of documents, 
and the medium of communication between arbitrating 
powers. 

The signatory powers have three months within 
which to designate each not more than four members, 
to serve for six years, and to be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. Russia has already named her four members. 
Ex-President Harrison has accepted appointment as a 
member for the United States, and since ex-President 
Cleveland’s declination, President McKinley has 
asked Judge George Gray of Delaware to serve. 
Judge Gray, who is one of the most eminent of 
American jurists, has notified’ the President of his 
acceptance. This gives the United States two repre- 
sentatives of the highest character and competence. 
Whether the President will name two more members, 
as he has the power under the Convention to do, we 
do not know. It is probable, however, that all the 
great powers will appoint the full number allowed. 


The Paris Peace Congress. 


The Ninth Universal Peace Congress of the . 


modern series, of which we give an extended report 
on other pages, was in a number of particulars the 
most remarkable peace congress yet held. It was, 
taking it all through, the largest one of the whole 
series. There were about one hundred and _ fifty 
official delegates of the societies, and some three 
hundred and fifty adherents who registered and took 
cards of membership. Besides this there was a 
considerable daily attendance of persons interested, 
the audiences averaging from three to six hundred. 
The Congress was held in the great hall of the 
Palais des Congrés, in the Department of Social 
Economy, and was one of the largest of the two 
hundred held during the Exposition, most of them 
being held in one of the small halls. 

No other peace congress, except possibly the Berne 
Congress of 1892, ever received such cordial treatment 
from the government of the country in which it was 
held as this one from the officials of the French 
Republic. President Loubet and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, both of whom were absent from 
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Paris, sent letters of cordial greeting. The govern- 
ment was represented by Mr. Millerand, Minister of 
Commerce, who in welcoming the Congress declared, 
in a very able speech, that it was the fitting termina- 
tion of the series of congresses, and expressed the 
moral significance of the Exposition, the fellowship 
and coiperation of the nations. There were in the 
Congress a number of men prominent in the public 
and intellectual life of France, among whom were 
Mr. Yves Guyot, a former minister, Mr. d’Estour- 
nelles, one of the members of the Hague Conference, 
Mr. Bréal of the Institute, Mr. Finot, director of the 
French Review of Reviews, Mr. Camille Flammarion, 
the astronomer, and others. 

It ought to be recorded also that the Paris daily 
papers treated the Congress with unusual respect, a 
number of them devoting from one to three columns 
a day to a report of the proceedings. 

We have seen no such general attendance of the 
leading peace workers at any other congress. The 
year and the Exposition doubtless accounted in part 
for this. What Mr. Fried of Berlin calls the Old 
Peace Guard were all there; that is, the men and 
women who have organized the work in different 
countries, or been in late years its chief exponents: 
Pratt, Darby, Moscheles, Alexander, Clark, Stead, 
Green, Miss Peckover, Miss Robinson and others 
from England; Passy, Arnaud, Moch, Dr. Richet, 
Madame Pognon and others from France; Dr. Rich- 
ter, Mr. Fried, Madame Selenka, Madame Morgen- 
stern from Germany; the Baron and Baroness von 
Suttner from Austria and General Tiirr from Hun- 
gary; Bajer and wife from Denmark; Lafontaine 
and sister from Belgium; Novicow and Bloch from 
Russia; Ducommun from Switzerland; Bart de la 
Faille and Madame Waszklewicz from Holland; 
Wawrinsky from Sweden; Senator Marcoartu from 
Spain; Paine and Trueblood from the United States ; 
and many other tried and most faithful friends of the 
cause. Besides this the Congress was remarkable for 
the number of strong new men and women in attend- 
ance for the first time. 

There was one radical departure in the program of 
the Congress. Heretofore the peace congresses have 
confined themselves largely to general resolutions 
about war, peace, arbitration and its permanent insti- 
tution among nations. This year practical questions 
of the hour were taken up. The Hague court of 
arbitration, already in process of institution, made it 
unnecessary to continue on the same tack as in pre- 
vious years. ‘Tie Congress, therefore, took up the 
Transvaal question, the Chinese question and others, 
and dealt with those principles and policies which 
make misunderstandings, arouse hatred and lead 
inevitably to war. These questions of the hour were 


dealt with in a radical and courageous way, but at 
the same time in a spirit of courtesy and fairness. 
For the most part the discussions were maintained 
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within the proper province of the Congress, though 
occasionally speakers crossed the line and went into 
petit details smacking somewhat of “small politics.” 

The ptactical rdle on which the Congress this year 
entered, and which it is likely to follow in the future, 
is not only legitimate, it is obligatory. Peace men 
have the right, and the duty, to protest, and to pro- 
test vigorously, against all the causes of war, all the 
diplomatic intrigues, the aggressions, the narrow 
selfish policies, out of which wars spring. But it is 
a much more difficult réle than that of talking gener- 
alities and passing big resolutions. If the Congress 
in future years keeps strictly within its province in 
following this course, if it keeps on the high ground 
of its great principles, and avoids any appearance of 
national irritation and hatred among its members, it 
will prove a much more powerful instrument than it 
has ever yet been in breaking down the spirit of war 
and developing the sense of international justice and 
brotherhood. It will be severely criticised for not 
minding its own business, as it has been criticised in 
the past for being academic and impractical. But it 
need not trouble itself about the criticism, provided 
it carries on its war against the practical causes of 
wars in the manly and noble spirit of universal love, 
justice and peace. 

It was a great pleasure.in the Congress, when 
England’s refusal to arbitrate the Transvaal question 
was under discussion, to notice how strenuous all the 
leading French members were to have avoided in 
both the discussions and the resolutions any expres- 
sions which might be interpreted as discourteous to 
England. They showed a fine sense of appreciation 
of the actual situation. They knew that English 
papers would be only too ready to interpret the Con- 
gress as a purely French affair. Speaking of the 
strong condemnation of the British government in the 
resolution brought over by the English delegates, they 
declared it well enough for Englishmen to smite their 
own breasts, but it would be considered in England a 
very different thing if Frenchmen began to smite 
them. This conduct of the French delegates indicated 
that French good feeling toward Great Britain is 
quite as advanced as that in England toward France, 
if not more so. 

The Congress gave the impression in an unusual 
degree this year that the sense of international right 
and justice is rapidly growing and becoming conscious 
of itself. One seemed to be in the midst of the new 
universal society which is forming, in the presence of 
the growing universal conscience, for these members 
of the Peace Congress, comparatively few in numbers, 
stood for multitudes in all lands who think with them 
and strive in their own place and way for the same 
ideals. Not only international justice and right, but 
love and fellowship, for that is a marked characteristic 
of the annual gathering in different countries of the 
friends of goodwill and peace. These were the 
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thoughts with which we left the Congress, after 
following attentively all its movements for six days. 


Notes on the Peace Congress. 


This number of our paper is largely given up to 
reports of the Paris Peace Congress, the account of 
which we hope may prove both instructive and interest- 
ing to all our readers. 

The American Peace Society was represented at the 
Peace Congress by Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, Joshua L. Bailey of Philadelphia, L. M. 
Chase of Boston, Mrs. George W. Metcalf, Commissioner 
of New York State to the Exposition, and Miss Isabel 
King, director of the National Normal School of the 
Argentine Republic. Miss King was also the delegate 
from the new peace association of Buenos Ayres. 

The Congress was most fortunate in having the services 
of Dr. Gustave Smith of London as interpreter. He 
rendered from French into English and from English 
into French with about equal facility, not only interpret- 
ing the sense but the spirit of an address in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, which caused him to be applauded 
as if he were making original speeches. 

Most of the leading members of the Congress under- 
stood, and a considerable number of them spoke, at least 
two languages. The German delegates complained, how- 
ever, that sufficient interpretation into their language 
was not made. 

Not only during, but before and after, the Congress the 
London Peace Society, through its agent Mr. Vasseur 
at 4 Place du Théitre Francais, distributed immense 
quantities of peace literature prepared in French especi- 
ally for the occasion. From four to six distributers were 
kept constantly on the streets and about the entrances 
to the Exposition. 

Mr. John de Bloch, who was one of the most con- 
spicuous personages in the Congress, distributed gratu- 
itoualy to all the members copies of various brochures 
on the economic, social and technical aspects of war. 
He also gave away many sets of his great six-volume 
work on “The Future of War.” The American Peace 
Society thanks him cordially for a set presented by him 
to its library. 

The members of the Congress were greatly pleased 
with the Peace Exhibit. The Exhibit was in the Swiss 
section of the Social Economy department, directly facing 
one of the main entrances of the Palais des Congres. 
It occupied three alcoves in the section, in which were 
important maps, charts, periodicals, pamphlets and books, 
illustrating the cost and destructiveness of wars and the 
successes of arbitration. The charts prepared by the 
London Peace Society and those by Mr. Bloch attracted 
great attention. 


There was also not far from this general Peace Ex- 
hibit, made under the direction of the Berne Peace Bureau, 
a pretty exhibit of flags and emblematic banners made 
by the Women’s Universal Peace Alliance, under the 
direction of its president, Princess Wiszniewska. 


The members of the Congress were admitted to the 
Exposition grounds free on presentation of their cards of 
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membership. They would, however, probably all have 
been able to pay the entrance fee, as tickets were selling 
for five cents each on the day the Congress opened, and 
sold even cheaper than that before it was over. 

The French Committee on Organization did every- 
thing in its power to make the Congress a success, and 
it has a right to feel thoroughly satisfied with the out- 
come. The members of the committee, whose labors 
were very heavy, are entitled to the sincere gratitude of 
all who enjoyed their hospitality. 


Editorial Notes. 


The ApvocatE or Peace does not pre- 
tend to suggest to its readers the persons 
for whom they should vote. It has discussed imperialism 
and militarism from the point of view of the principles 
for which the American Peace Society has always stood. 
It has pointed out faithfully, according to its light, the 
grave dangers arising from the course which the govern- 
ment has been pursuing in the Philippines. Its criticism 
of the Administration has been made ‘because of the 
moral and political wrongs committed, from the peace 
point of view, not from that of political partisanship. 
The same course would have been taken if any other 
party had been in power and done the same things. The 
positions taken have been fortified by quotations from 
the speeches and writings of men of any party where 
they have been in harmony with peace principles. If 
what has been said has thrown any light upon the ques- 
tion of how any one should exercise the suffrage in the 
crisis through which the nation is passing, we do not 
regret it. But as to candidates, and what they stand for, 
and the likelihood of arresting, by voting this way or 
that, the spirit of militarism and aggression which are 
playing such havoc with the national ideals, our readers 
must determine for themselves. They have the facts 
before them, and both the intelligence and the conscience 
to decide what is their duty. We have nothing to take 
back of what we have said. We would repeat it with 
double emphasis. The policy of imperialism is as un- 
christian, un-American and deadly as ever. Militarism 
is not changed in heart the least by the fact that it is 
more prevalent. The sin of the nation is only made the 
more unpardonable by persistence in its commission. It 
ought to be abandoned at once and forever. Every 
friend of peace will of course, in casting his vote, try to 
do it honestly, conscientiously and as effectively as pos- 
sible, in the fear of God and the love of men, in view of 
the whole critical situation of the country. 


Voting. 


The war in South Africa has not yet 
dragged itself out. The Boers are said to 
have still fifteen thousand men in the field, 
divided into commandos of some three hundred each. 
It seems to be not guerrilla warfare exactly, but a systema- 
tic arrangement to make the small forces as effective as 
possible. De Wet continues his attacks here and there 
on small detached bodies of English, inflicting consider- 
able losses, but always escaping. The harvest of death 
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from disease still goes on. In England there has been 
criticism of Lord Roberts for not adopting harsher 
measures to put an end to Boer resistance. It would be 
difficult to see, however, if General Roberts follows the 
spirit of his declarations, how he could be much severer 
without becoming an out and out barbarian. That is 
what his English critics want him to be. Anything to 
put down the Boers. Pure barbarism is always in the 
heart of war and, if worst comes to worst, will always 
come out. Mr. Kriiger is on his way to Europe. It is 
said that he intends to appeal to the European powers to 
intervene by mediation in behalf of the two republics on 
the basis of Article 3 of the Hague Convention. It is 
doubtful about the truth of this. Even if he should 
make the appeal, it would fall on heedless ears. There 
was a time when united friendly mediation by the Euro- 
pean powers and the United States would probably have 
saved the republics, but it is too late now, even if these 
powers had the least disposition to mediate. Brutal force 
has done its criminal work, and laid up its harvest for 
the future. 


Chinese affairs are approaching settle- 
ment, though slowly, and it seems now 
that the integrity of the empire will be 
preserved. The Chinese commissioners have made their 
propositions, admitting liability for indemnity and that 
certain leaders of the Boxer uprising must be punished. 
The commissioners appointed by the powers have ac- 
cepted this as a basis of negotiations without insisting on 
the surrender of these leaders, whose punishment is to be 
inflicted by Chinese authority. The important event of 
the month in the relations of the powers has been the 
Anglo-German agreement, in which the two powers 
have pledged themselves to the principle of Chinese 
With this some of the other powers are in 
virtual agreement. This has been the position of the 
United States from the beginning. It is probably also 
the position of Russia, against whom the Anglo-German 
entente was doubtless, with no very great justice, aimed. 
The important and difficult problem of the restoration of 
the Chinese government and of the character of it 
remains to be taken up later. Russia has proposed that 
the question of indemnity for the loss of life and property 
shall be referred to the Hague Court now being organized. 
To this France and the United States are said to have 
given their consent, and as China is one of the powers 
signatory of the Hague Convention, there is little doubt 
that this course will be taken. Germany and England 
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integrity. 


cannot well refuse it. It is certainly the course which 
ought to be followed, as it will take the question out of 
the forum of passion and vindictiveness and secure its 
settlement in a way not only to premote justice, but also 
good feeling and future peace. 
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The following quotation, which makes 
its own comments, is from Theodore Roose- 
eace People. 
1 -velt’s “Life of Thomas H. Benton,” pub- 
lished in 1895 by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The passage 
is found on pages 36 and 37: 


“The fatal feuds between individuals and families” 
were as frequent (in Missouri) as among Highland clans 
a century before. . . . 4 \ man by the name of Hiram K. 
Turk, and four sons, settled in 1839 near Warsaw, and a 
personal difficulty occurred between them family 
of the name of Jones, resulting in the death of one or 
two. The people began to take sides with one or the 
other, and finally a general outbreak took place, in which 
many were killed, resulting in a general reign of terror 
and of violence beyond the power of the law to subdue. 
The social annals of this pleasant town of Warsaw could 
not normally have been dull; in 1844, for instance, they 
were enlivened by Judge Cherry and Senator Major 
fighting to the death on one of its principal streets, the 
latter being slain. ... In those days it was common 
for people to settle their quarrels during court week. . . . 
Judge Allen took great delight in these exhibitions, and 
would at any time adjourn his court to witness one. He 
(Allen) always traveled with a holster of large pistols in 
front of his saddle, and a knife with a blade at least a 
foot long! Hannibal Chollop was no mere creature of 
fancy; on the contrary, his name was legion, and he 
flourished rankly in every town throughout the Missis- 
sippi valley. But, after all, this ruffianism was really 
not a whit worse in its effects on the national character 
than was the case with certain of the ‘universal peace’ 
and ‘non-resistance’ developments in the Northeastern 
states ; in fact, it was more healthy. A class of profes- 
sional non-combatants is as hurtful to the real, healthy 
growth of a nation as is a class of fire-eaters, for a 
weakness or folly is nationally as bad as a vice, or worse ; 
and, in the long run, a Quaker may be quite as undesir- 
able a citizen as is a duelist. Noman who isnot willing 
to bear arms and to fight for his rights can give a good 
reason why he should be entitled to the privilege of 
living in a free community.” 


The International Congress of Commerce 
and Industry held at Paris during the 
Exposition passed the following resolution : 


“The International Congress of Commerce and In- 
dustry considers that the maintenance of general peace 
and a possible reduction of the excessive armaments now 
burdening all the nations present themselves, in the 
existing state of the world, as the ideal towards which 
the efforts of all the governments ought to be directed. 
Furthermore, it is of opinion that these blessings may be 
best attained by a united consecration of the principles 
of equity and right on which rest the security of states 
and the welfare of peoples. 

“It considers, finally, that the existence and work of 
a permanent court of arbitration will create such a feel- 
ing of international security as will permit the powers to 
reduce their armaments gradually without any sacrifice 
of their independence. 


Commerce 
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“ Hence, it expresses the wish: 

“1. That the twenty-six powers which took part in 
the Hague Conference and have signed the Convention 
for the pacific settlement of international controversies 
ratify this Convention with as little delay as possible, 
and proceed immediately to the selection of the members 
of the court of arbitration ; 

“2. That the powers not represented at the Confer- 
ence be invited likewise to adhere to this Convention ; 

“3. That the various civilized powers conclude with 
one another treaties of permanent arbitration ; 

“4, That an effort be made, in the schools of every 
grade in all countries, to free the minds of the children 
from the narrow ideas of an aggressive chauvinism, so as 
to do away in time with hatred between peoples.” 


The first conference of the Women’s 
a Universal Peace Alliance met at Paris on 
the 27th, 28th and 29th of September, just 
before the Peace Congress. The meetings were held in 
the hall of the Egyptian Pavilion, near the Trocadéro. 
About fifty delegates were present, representing most of 
the countries of Europe and also the United States 
and the Argentine Republic. Though not large, the 
meetings were interesting and enthusiastic, and were 
conducted with intelligence and skill. The president, 
Princess Wiszniewska, the founder of the Alliance, gave 
an excellent address at the opening of the Conference, in 
which she dwelt specially on the power of the union of 
women in promoting sentiments of peace, and upon the 
urgency and hopefulness of the work in which the mem- 
bers of the Alliance were engaged. In the discussions 
and resolutions particular attention was given to the 
subject of peace education in schools and families and 
by means of libraries, etc., and to the work of women’s 
societies and clubs as necessarily involving consideration 
and propagation of the principles of arbitration and peace. 
Strong resolutions were voted asking these societies 
everywhere to take up the work. The Conference was 
received on the opening day by the municipal authorities 
at the City Hall, on which occasion Mr. Escudier, vice- 
president of the Municipal Council, pronounced a fine 
discourse, in which he declared the propagation of peace 
to be essentially the function of women, and that women 
held in their hands the future of humanity. The closing 
address of the Conference was given by Mrs. Lina 
Morgenstern of Berlin. The Alliance is said to number 
at the present time some five millions of adherents, 
through individual and official signatures. 


If space permitted, we should like to 

Se. Oe give the biography of Rev. Sidi H. Browne, 
who passed away at his home in Columbia, 

S. C., in September, at the age of eighty-one. No truer 
and purer friend of peace has lived and worked in this 


H. Browne. 


century. Naturally disliking all animosities, cruelties 
and bloodshed, the horrors of the Civil War so deeply 
impressed him with the irreconcilableness of war with 
Christianity that he established in 1868, for the propa- 
gation of the Christian principles of peace, the Christian 
Neighbor. Through this paper, which has appeared 
every week since, he sought to proclaim as widely as 
possible the principles of peace and goodwill, and to in- 
culcate the law of love as the supreme rule for men and 
nations. Through all discouragements, of which there 
were many, he stuck faithfully to his purpose. He founded 
the South Carolina Peace Society in 1872, and was its 
president until his death. He was also a vice-president 
of the American Peace Society. He kept in touch with 
the peace movement abroad through correspondence and 
current peace literature, and felt great satisfaction as he 
saw the movement deepening and widening. In his 
ministry for forty years in the Methodist Church, and in 
other associations, he made his peace principles felt by 
the gentleness and nobleness of his life and conduct. 
No one can measure the results of such a life. If all 
lovers of goodwill and peace were even half as devoted, 
in their particular spheres, as he was in his, the cause 
would soon gather a momentum which would shake “ the 
whole round world.” 


Brevities. 


In the final number of the Anti-Jmperialist, pub- 
lished in October, Mr. Edward Atkinson shows, from 
ofticial sources, that by the Ist of July, 1901, the cost in 
money of the war with Spain and of the criminal aggres- 
sion upon the people of the Philippine Islands will be six 
hundred and fifty million dollars, or more than forty- 
two dollars per fumily for the nation! 


. We are glad to learn that at the recent election in 
England Mr. W. R. Cremer regained his seat in Parlia- 
ment, which he had lost in the last election. Mr. 
Cremer’s services in the cause of arbitration are well 
known. He is Secretary of the International Arbitra- 
tion League, formerly Workingmen’s League, was one 
of the founders of the Interparliamentary Peace Union, 
was the mover of the arbitration resolution which passed 
the House of Commons unanimously in 1893, and has 
worked for many years for a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween his country and ours, getting up two largely-signed 
memorials in its behalf. 

. Dr. Talmage, who was received by Nicholas II. 
on his recent visit to Russia, reports that he was assured 
by what was said that the Emperor had no intention of 
seizing Chinese territory. The Czar showed himself 
sincerely devoted to the principles of peace which led to 
the calling of the Hague Conference, and has no ambi- 
tion, Dr. Talmage thinks, for conquest and military glory. 
This is the opinion of everybody who has come in con- 
tact with the Czar or studied impartially his character 
and movements. 
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oa Two hundred million dollars is to be asked for 
the army and navy for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1901, and the naval construction board is preparing 
plans for forty warships in addition to those now under 
construction. There is no tendency to militarism in the 
country! No! no! It is all a bugaboo of the imagina- 
tion! 

. . . The special commissioners appointed by the 
governments of Nicaragua and Honduras to fix the 
boundary between the two states, a matter long in dis- 
pute, have concluded their work in a manner satisfactory 
to both governments. 

. Dr. James L. Barton, one of the secretaries, said 
at the meeting of the American Board in St. Louis that, 
whatever the immediate outcome of the Chinese troubles 
may be, the ultimate “ outcome will be, not the heightened 
power of Russia or Germany, not the greater glory of 
England or America, but the deliverance and evangeliza- 
tion of China’s millions, the prevalence of the Kingdom 
of God in all that populous oriental world.” 


Out of the Depths. 
BY MARGARET E, CANON. 
Lord God of hosts, Thou art 
A God of peace, 
From all the woes of war, 
O send release. 
We cannot trace Thy hand 
In this dark war, 
For sin and cruelty 
Thou dost abhor. 


Lord, Thou canst sin defeat 
In every form; 

Canst still the wind and wave, 
Control the storm. 

Thou canst reach forth Thine hand 
And quell all strife, 

Out of the depths of death 
Bring hope and life. 


And so we come, O Lord, 
In this dark hour, 
And pray Thee manifest 
Thy mighty power, 
And o’er all the earth 
Bid warfare cease. 
Out of the depths we cry 
To Thee — for peace. 
— Selected. 


Slow Evolution. 


BY THE BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
From La Fronde, Paris, Oct. 6. 

For some time my mail has been bringing me, in 
increasing numbers, letters of ridicule and letters of 
condolence. 

“ Well, madame, your great idea of universal peace — 
what has become of it? Immediately following the 
Hague Conference came this fine South African war, and 


now the Chinese imbroglio! You must confess that in 


these matters the peacemakers are playing a queer role! 
Or, in a tone of compassion : 
“Tlow you must be pained, madam, you and your 
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friends, to see your illusions so’ cruelly dissipated! It is 
certainly very sad. But you must make up your minds 
to bear it: syyour bark has gone to wreck!” 

Of course, one cannot drive a feeble bark against a 
raging sea. But the figure is false. The peace move- 
ment is not properly symbolized by a bark, but by a 
rock, which is not shaken even though it is submerged 
by the waves. Yes, it is true, we have been deceived ; 
but not in the principles which we have enunciated: we 
have been deceived in our estimate of the moral level of 
our contemporaries. We thought that the conscience 
of the world was possessed of a more ardent aspiration 
after international justice, with a deeper aversion to the 
reign of violence, than is the case. 

But the events in question prove absolutely nothing 
against our movement. They prove only that this move- 
ment has not yet the organization, the development and 
the means of action which it ought to have. The truths 
which we teach are none the less true; the results at- 
tained are none the less positive; nor have we for a 
single instant given up our efforts. We shall continue 
our struggle to the very last moment, to turn aside the 
danger with which the world is threatened. Is it our 
fault if we are too weak to succeed? Is it not rather 
the fault of those millions of our contemporaries who, in 
their heart of hearts, desire to attain the same end, but 
who turn away with indifference, if not raillery, from 
those who are laboring for i‘s realization, instead of 
giving them the support of their public adherence? The 
blame belongs to those who, even where the peace move- 
ment has already obtained brilliant success,— as in the 
case of the convocation and the conventions of the 
Hague Conference,— do nothing but cast suspicion and 
vituperation upon the work, instead of exerting them- 
selves to strengthen it by encouraging those who are 
sincere and constraining those who are not. 

Great evolutions, of course, can work themselves out 
only slowly; but it is precisely in the days of violent 
disturbances and threatening dangers, such as we are 
now passing through, that the contest between the new 
ideas and the old prejudices ought to be pushed forward 
with greater rapidity. Now, when the spirit of violence 
is manifesting itself with so much insolence, one might 
expect the partisans of right to fall into solid line; one 
might hope for the arraying of men of conscience in a 
crusade for deliverance from the scourge of immorality 
in politics. 

Is this too high an estimate of the spirit of the time? 
The philosopher Kant said that “man cannot have too 
high an opinion of man.” It is better to make a mistake 
in this direction than to err on the side of the same in- 
difference and the same skepticism of which we accuse 
others. 

The events. which are taking place at the present 
moment, far from proving that our theories are fallacious, 
furnish rather an illustration, an experimental demonstra- 
tion, of their truth. The Transvaal war has shown what 
disproportion exists in our days between the possible 
profits of a war and its certain losses. Let us look at 
the conqueror’s bill. England has lost fifty thousand of 
her sons, in the flower of their age and strength. She 
has used up sixty million pounds sterling of the national 
fortune. She has forfeited the esteem and sympathy of 
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the rest of the civilized world, and she has putin jeopardy 
what was her most priceless prerogative, liberty. Liberty 
of opinion has been abolished. ‘Those have been stoned 
who dared to express about the war a different opinion 
from that of the government. As to individual liberty, 
the spectre of conscription is already seen lifting its head. 
The character of the people has been brutalized by the 
awakening of the selfish passions. The results of half a 
century of popular education have been destroyed by the 
fever of war. Instead of the tunnel which ought to be 
built under the Channel, forts are being erected at Dover. 
India is being devastated by famine, and the sums which 
might have saved human lives have been employed in 
destroying them. And the end has not yet been reached. 
For in modern war, as Mr. de Bloch has demonstrated 
in his masterful work, decisive battles are no longer 
fought, even with forces so disproportionate. The reports 
of Sir Coutts to Parliament have disclosed the horrible 
condition of the sick and wounded in Africa, and these 
facts are an illustration of what the friends of peace urge 
with the greatest emphasis, namely, that the present 
means of destruction are such that no proper sanitary 
service is possible. 

As to the Chinese conflict, it presents an illustration 
of another aspect of our plan. Let us leave aside the 
fact that the awakening of hatred against the “white 
devils” may be attributed to a series of acts of injustice 
which have been committed against China. Let us take 
into account only the actual situation, the disorder, the 
horrors, the massacres. Evidently, such a state of affairs 
cannot be straightened out by arbitration and cannot be 
endured with peaceful serenity. In this case our adver- 
saries seem to be right. “You see, don’t you?” they 
say to us, “that there are cases where war is unavoidable ; 
therefore, we must always be prepared for it. Are you 
now convinced? Are you not embarrassed to find an 
answer?” 

Not at all. Our answer is: “As an organized state 
has need of a constabulary to execute the verdicts of the 
judges, to arrest brigands and madmen, to disperse mobs 
who are hurling stones and burning houses, to defend 
the weak and the persecuted against the abuses of the 
strong, so the confederation of civilized states would have 
need of an armed force for the maintenance of interna- 
tional justice. But the force which is employed in the 
service of right is very different from that which desig- 
nates as right whatever it wishes to do. And for this 
international police there would be no need of forces 
numbering millions.” 

The Chinese conflict has forced the civilized powers to 
enter upon the path which the peace party suggested for 
their free acceptance, namely, union, the foregoing of 
their rival interests (interests for the most part wrongly 
understood) in the name of their common interest. 
Mechanically, spontaneously, an international force has 
been formed. The possibility of such a force, constantly 
denied by our adversaries, has thus been proved by an 
accomplished fact. The natural evolution of societies 
impels them towards solidarity. What has been the 
work of events might have been accomplished by the 
initiative of reason, and would thus have rested upon 
more solid bases. There is little confidence in this pass- 
ing and accidental concert. It is predicted that this 


same Chinese conflict, out of which has come a union 
among the powers, will produce discord among them, and 
thus bring on the great European conflagration, the 
much-talked-of war of to-morrow. 

And here again the skeptics are against us. Agree- 
ment? Union? Nonsense! At the first opportunity 
it will go to pieces. No power will permit an advantage 
to others. As soon as the campaign is over, or even 
before, the opposition of interests will make itself felt 
and the great war will break out. 

Yes, it will break out, unless for the settlement of the 
ultimate differences a tribunal shall be established to 
which it shall be agreed in advance to submit them. 
But this is a new proof of the necessity of the creation 
of such a tribunal. And the regrettable fact that it is 
not yet in operation proves absolutely nothing against 
the possibility of instituting and rendering it efficient. 
Furthermore, its foundations have already been laid at 
The Hague. People take pleasure in ignoring this fact. 
The militarists feel how thoroughly this institution will 
undermine their system, and they would like to bury it 
in silence, 

If there were in existence a system of international 
justice, of international morality, whose maintenance 
were recognized as of supreme interest to the confeder- 
ated states, as is the case in communities, then the inter- 
national police would always be sufficiently strong to 
prevent or to punish the isolated crimes of criminals 
among the states. 

Recent events have confirmed another of the aftirma- 
tions of the friends of peace, namely, that wars are made 
at the good pleasure of certain of the mighty of the 
earth without waiting to consult the peoples, the par- 
liaments, the wise in spirit. What is decided upon in 
the seats of authority and worked out in cabinets appears 
suddenly as an accomplished fact. A servile press 
approves it, and the populace acclaims it. Ah! how 
urgent the necessity of creating in every country a 
ministry of peace, an official center, where the interests 
of peace might be defended and where the portion of 
public opinion which protests against war might be able 
to make itself heard! How urgent also the action of an 
independent press, conscious of the duty which its power 
imposes on it, the duty of directing the public in the 
path of conciliation, of union, of the just appreciation of 
the two sides of a dispute, in a word, in the path of 
peace, which alone is worthy of a civilized humanity! 
What occurs is exactly the contrary: all countries have 
their “yellow press,” which is a veritable factory of 
discord. 

To sum it all up, the events which are taking place, 
without offering the least proof that the plan of the 
friends of peace is incomplete or contradictory, demon- 
strate that it has not yet been applied. That is all. 

Paris, October 5. 


The Appeal of the Peace Congress to 
the Nations. 


The Ninth Universal Congress of the Peace Societies 
of the world, met at Paris from the 30th of September 
to the 5th of October, desires, before closing its labors, 
to make an appeal to public opinion and set forth the 
results of its deliberations. The Congress has made the 
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effort to find out and express in clear terms the opinion 
of the enlightened masses upon all the questions found 
on its program, questions which the circumstances of the 
times show to be of an exceptionally grave character. 
Those to whom we make our appeal must judge whether 
we have succeeded in the accomplishment of our task. 
We have constantly tried, at any rate, to give to the 
declarations of our Congress a lucid statement, free from 
all exaggeration. 

The Congress has given particular attention to the 
war in South Africa. It has condemned the British 
government for refusing to accept either arbitration or 
the mediation of neutral states for the preservation or 
reéstablishment of peace between England and the South 
African republics. At the same time it has expressed 
its keen regret that most of the governments which 
might have offered to mediate in this conflict abstained 
from any effort in this direction, in spite of their pacific 
declarations in the International Conference at The 
Hague. 

In regard to the disturbances in China, the Congress, 
after having recognized and frankly pointed out the 
fundamental reasons for the Chinese uprising, has de- 
clared that the solution of the conflict between China 
and the allied nations ought to be just, equitable, pacific, 
and in conformity with the imprescriptible and inalien- 
able right of peoples freely to dispose of themselves. 

The Congress has declared that the massacres of the 
Armenians constitute one of the most odious acts com- 
mitted in recent times; it has expressed its sympathy 
with this unfortunate people, and the wish that the Otto- 
man government be held to respect the imprescriptible 
rights of the Armenians guaranteed by the Treaty of 
Berlin; and it has likewise expressed the hope that the 
awakening of the universal conscience and the indigna- 
tion of the civilized world may at last compel the Euro- 
pean governments to find a genuine solution. 

From a more general point of view, the Congress has 
given its attention to the dangers of war and the material 
and moral ruin resulting from the formidable armaments 
of our time, and having in view certain remarkable in- 
vestigations which have been recently made as to the 
conditions of afuture war in Europe, it has recommended 
to the governments the study of these important ques- 
tions, on the solution of which depend the prosperity and 
even the existence of the nations. 

Taking up the cause of the native races in the colonies, 
the Congress has proposed methods of administration 
which would secure to them justice and humane treat- 
ment. 

The institution of international arbitration has natural!y 
occupied a large place in the deliberations of the Con- 
gress. It has shown that arbitration provides a complete 
system of justice, susceptible of sanctions, without the 
necessity of ever resorting to war. In this sense, it has 
proclaimed the supreme importance of the decisions 
reached at the International Conference at The Hague, 
which constitute real elements of international law, ele- 
ments which should be further developed and perfected 
as soon as possible. The Congress has also pronounced 
in favor of the early negotiation of special treaties between 
nations instituting permanent, obligatory arbitration. 

Finally, the Congress has proposed the study of inter- 
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national differences, as they arise, by commissions of 
inquiry or conciliation, in order to facilitate pacific 
solutions before the masses, for want of knowledge, 
become inflamed with passion. 

Such is a brief résumé of our labors, which constitute 
only one form of the activity of our peace societies and 
congresses. For many years these societies have been 
consecrating their efforts to the realization of what must 
in the near future come to pass, what was yesterday con- 
sidered utopian, but to-day is considered entirely possible, 
— peace and justice in the relations of peoples to one 
another. 

We ask all whose hearts are open to this great and 
noble idea to give us your aid. Help us to accomplish 
our task. Enter the ranks of the peace societies. Come 
and take your places by our sides in our meetings, where 
we shall cordially welcome you. 

The hour is grave. Family life everywhere is menaced 
in its most immediate interests. In such circumstances 
every member of the human family is responsible not 
only for the evil which he himself does to the whole of 
society, but also for that which, through his indifference 
or his weakness, he allows to be done. 


Proceedings of the Paris Peace Congress. 


The Ninth International Peace Congress of the modern 
series opened at Paris, in the large hall of the Palais 
des Congr?s on the Exposition grounds, on the 30th of 
September, at two o'clock P. M. About five hundred per- 
sons, consisting of official delegates of the peace societies 
and of adherents, were present. For nearly an hour 
before the opening the delegates were gathering in the 
great ante-room, registering at the secretary’s desk, re- 
newing acquaintance and exchanging greetings. 

When two o’clock arrived Mr. Frédéric Passy, who 
was to open the Congress, came upon the platform 
attended by Mr. Millerand, French Minister of Com- 
merce, and a number of prominent peace workers from 
different countries. The appearance of this veteran of 
the peace cause in France, now white with years and 
held in the greatest honor by his colleagues in all 
countries, was the signal for enthusiastic and prolonged 
applause. 

In his opening discourse Mr. Passy spoke of the shed- 
ding of blood now going on in different parts of the 
world and of the dark clouds on the horizon. He al- 
luded in a tone of sadness to the fact that “those who 
had made themselves the champions of arbitration were 
to-day the first to forget it.” He then turned to the 
history of peace work, sketching the movement in France, 
referring to previous Congresses held at Paris, and to 
what the Exposition was doing for the closer union of 
peoples. Quoting the prophecy of Michelet, that “ before 
the end of the century France would have made its 
declaration of peace to the world,” and the wish for peace 
recently uttered by President Loubet at the distribution 
of awards as the fulfilment of this prophecy, he declared 
in most eloquent terms bis unwavering faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the principles of peace. 

Mr. Millerand, in weleoming the members of the Con- 
gress to Paris on behalf of the government, declared that 
France owed it to herself to be in the front rank of the 
nations striving for peace. Referring to the women 
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present, he spoke of the power which they were able to 
wield in the cause of peace, saying that the heart has its 
role to play in human affairs. He dwelt upon the prob- 
able results, both political and economical, of a future 
war. The great and marvelous economic total of the 
world represented by the Exposition had only to be 
contemplated to give one an idea of the catastrophes 
which would accompany and follow future wars. The 
Peace Congress he declared to be the fitting termination 
and the expression of the moral significance of the Expo- 
sition. The multitudes who had taken part in the Expo- 
sition had tacitly promised one another that the products 
of so much toil and effort in the arts of peace should 
not be destroyed by an explosion of brutality. After 
eulogizing Mr. Passy and’ the class of men like him who 
disinterestedly give their lives to the cause of justice and 
humanity, he closed by saying that humanity must wait 
and hope, not growing weary if the world is not redeemed 
from its old prejudices ina day. The coming triumph 
of justice, civilization and peace may already be hailed. 

After the applause which followed the speech of Mr. 
Millerand had ceased, responses were made by delegates 
from the different countries. Germany, the first called, 
was represented by Dr. Adolf Richter, who presided 
over the Peace Congress at Hamburg in 1897. Dr. 
Richter “ with great gentleness,” as a reporter declared, 
described the striking contrast which he had found be- 
tween the Social Economy Building in which the Peace 
Congress was meeting and the one facing it on the other 
side of the river, in which were exhibited the enginery 
of the “ Armies on Sea and Land,” and the red domed 


Creusot building, full of gigantic and frightful instru-- 


ments of war. “ Which is to triumph,” he asked, “ mili- 
tarism or we?” The great task of the friends of peace 
is to demonstrate that wars are absurd, especially from 
the economic point of view. 

When Austria was called, all eyes turned to the 
Baroness von -Suttner, who was sitting on the platform 
“elegant, gracious and smiling,” as the reporter said, 
‘under her smile and in the expression of her eye a 
serene will, a calm and tenacious energy.” In almost 
faultless French, as the representative of several peace 
societies, whose greetings she brought, she addressed the 
members of the Congress as “her dear compatriots,” — 
compatriots, because all were of the same ideal country ; 
dear, because the cause which united them demanded 
sympathy and affection. They were also companions in 
grief, she said. “The epoch through which we are pas- 
sing is one of grief and mourning. We have been 
deceived in our estimate of the moral level of our con- 
temporaries.” 

Senator H. Lafontaine spoke for Belgium. As arepre- 
sentative of alittle country, he would make a short speech, 
but as a peacemaker he would make appeal to all the com- 
bativeness of the Congress. He felt deeply the wrongs 
and the injustice being committed in South Africa and 
elsewhere, and he hoped the Congress would make strong 
protest against those policies leading inevitably to war. 

Mr. Fredrik Bajer, president of the International Peace 
Bureau and of the Denmark Neutralization Society, 
brought the greetings of the friends of peace in his 
country. A petition in behalf of peace had received the 
signatures of a million Danes, nearly half the entire popu- 
lation of the country. 
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Benjamin F. Trueblood was called upon to respond 
for the United States. He spoke of the discouraging 
events which had occurred since the last peace congress. 
The friends of peace in the United States were also in 
mourning, for their country, formerly so exalted in its 
peace leadership, had fallen away somewhat from its 
former position, and was now involved in the prevailing 
militarism and imperialism. Nevertheless there was no 
real ground for discouragement, The cause of peace had 
made more substantial progress in the last twelve months 
than in any preceding ten years. He cited as proof of 
this statement two remarkable facts: the results of the 
Hague Conference, whose convention setting up an in- 
ternational court of arbitration had already been ratified 
by a sufticient number of powers to ensure the court’s 
establishment; and the unprecedented protest against 
war, in general and in particular, which had been made 
the past two years throughout the whole civilized world. 
These facts gave ground for real encouragement and 
more earnest efforts in behalf of peace and goodwill. 
He had the honor to be the secretary of the society 
which represented the oldest peace movement in the 
world, and he brought to the Congress the fraternal 
greetings of all the societies and friends of peace in the 
United States. America had done much for the cause 
of peace in the past and would do its share in the future. 
He declared himself to be a profound believer in the 
great universal interests of humanity. He believed in 
universal expositions, in a universal alliance of men, a 
universal alliance of women, a universal alliance of minds, 
of hearts, a universal federation of the nations for the 
promotion of the common interests of humanity, for the 
abolition of war and the inauguration of the reign of 
universal peace. 

The response for France was made by Madame 
Séverine, the distinguished lady journalist of Paris, in a 
most eloquent and captivating speech. She had been 
struck with the tone of sadness and disappointment in 
the words of the Baroness von Suttner and other 
speakers. What matters it if the present fails us? An 
invisible harvest is now germinating. The sentiments 
of justice and of peace have penetrated to the inmost 
soul of humanity. Let us work on like those slaves 
who built the pyramids without knowing the form they 
would finally take. We shall not see the end of our 
labors. But what matters it? It will be a sufficient re- 
ward for our faith and resolution if on our tombs some 
day a single grain of wheat shall germinate. 

Mr. Felix Moscheles, speaking for England, said that 
he represented those who were in mourning. England 
had no ground at the present moment for boasting before 
the Peace Congress. But he hoped others would not 
rejoice over her fall. We ought not to glorify ourselves 
nor to rejoice over the faults of our neighbors. To-day 
it is we who are doing wrong; yesterday it was you: 
who will it be to-morrow? The Congress showed its 
cordial sympathy with the sentiment of goodwill and 
brotherliness expressed thus by Mr. Moscheles. 

Hungary was represented, in the responses, by General 
Tiirr, former aide-de-camp of Victor Immanuel of Italy. 
Europe, he said, has been living for twenty years under 
the régime of “armed peace” (paix armée). He called 
it “armed fear” (peur armée). The nations of Europe 
wanted to make war upon one another, but they did not 
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dare to do so. So they went out of Europe and fell 
upon the negroes, the Chinese, and upon small and 
defenseless peoples. It was upon such exploits that two 
hundred billion franes had been expended! What might 
one not have done, with even half this sum, for the ame- 
lioration of the lot of the needy and unfortunate! 

Mr. Giretti, from Turin, brought to the Congress the 
salutations of Mr. Moneta, leader of the peace movement 
in Italy, and of several peace societies which he repre- 
sented, especially of the Franco-Italian Committee, which 
had been organized for the promotion of cordial relations 
between Italy and France. 

In bringing the salutations of the friends of peace in 
Holland, Madame Waszklewicz, president of the Dutch 
Women’s Disarmament League, who has been tireless in 
her efforts to save the independence of the South 
African republics, expressed the hope that the Congress 
would not adjourn without voting a strong protest 
against the Transvaal war. She was deeply grateful to 
those in England who had made their protest against 
this abomination. 

The last to respond was the distinguished sociologist, 
Mr. J. Novicow of Odessa, who spoke for Russia. His 
speech was racy and tinged with delicate satire. He re- 
called the fact that the Hague Conference had taken 
place under the initiative of the Emperor Nicholas. He 
attirmed that an immense majority of the ¢/ite of Russia 
thought as did their Emperor. He estimated that, since 
Europe contained four hundred million inhabitants, and 
Russia alone one hundred millions, wherever an assembly 
of four Europeans was found, there was one Russian. 
Hence Russian opinion was of some importance. He 
loved Paris. But one thing in the city displeased him, 
the immense number of streets, boulevards, quays, bridges, 
avenues, bearing names which were unpleasant to every- 
body, and especially to the Russians: the Jiena bridge, 
Friedland avenue, Solferino bridge, Malakoff avenue, 
Sebastopol boulevard. But what did he see now? 
Nicholas Second avenue, Alexander Third bridge, — 
names which sealed forever the friendship of the two 
countries. Russia and England had no opposing interest 
in Asia. They were made to understand one another. 
As for Austria and Germany, Russia had never had any 
but slight misunderstandings with them! 

At the close of these responses, Frédéric Passy was 
chosen honorary president of the Congress, and Dr. 
Charles Richet, of the medical faculty of the University, 
acting president. Mr. Elie Ducommun was chosen gen- 
eral secretary and Madame Maria Pognon and Mr. 
Le Foyer secretaries. One vice-president was appointed 
for each of the countries represented, Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine being chosen for the United States. Three com- 
mittees were appointed to study the various propositions 
brought forward and to prepare business for the sessions, 
one on Questions of the Day, one on International Law, 
and the third on Propaganda. Benjamin F. Trueblood 
was made a member of the first named committee. 

Mr. Elie Ducommun, secretary of the Berne Peace 
Bureau, then read the report of the Commission of the 

sureau on the events of the year having relation to war 
and peace. The report covered the subjects of the 


Transvaal, China, etc., and the steps taken by the Bureau 
in the interests of peace. 
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In the evening an informal reception was given the 
members by the Committee on Organization, the chief 
feature of which was an address by Mr. de Bloch on 
the present impossibility of a war between two first-class 
powers, accompanied with projections by a kinematograph. 

SECOND DAY OF THE CONGRESS. 


The three committees appointed to prepare business 
for the Congress met at nine o’clock and continued their 
work until noon. 

At half-past one o’clock the Commission of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau met to consider and adopt its 
report. At three o’clock the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of the Peace Bureau was held to hear the Commis- 
sion’s report of the year’s work, and to elect officers and 
a Commission for the coming year. The report presented 
by the general secretary was a most interesting one, 
showing that faithful and earnest efforts had been made 
to secure arbitration and to prevent war during the dis- 
turbances of the past year. The old officers were re- 
elected, and the same Commission reappointed, with the 
addition of Mr. J. A. Novicow of Russia. 

At four o’clock the Congress met in full session. Mr. 
Novicow, chairman of the first committee, reported to 
the Congress a resolution on England’s refusal of arbi- 
tration in the South African conflict, which had been dis- 
cussed at great length in the committee. It was based on 
a resolution presented to the committee by the English 
delegates, but was considerably milder in terms. The 
committee resolution was as follows: 

‘* Whereas, the British government refused categorically the 
appeals made to it that the South African conflict might be 
submitted to arbitration; 

‘* Whereas, the governmeht of the South African Republic 
accepted not less categorically recourse to arbitration and 
never ceased to demand it; 

‘* Therefore, responsibility for the war which is now devas- 
tating South Africa devolves upon that one of the two parties 
which, time after time, refused arbitration, namely, upon the 
British government; 

‘* The British government, by rejecting the principles of right 
and justice which have constituted the glory of the great 
British nation,— that is, by refusing arbitration, and submit- 
ting to the judgment of brute force a difference which might 
have been settled by juridic means,— has committed such an 
outrage upon the right of peoples as will retard the peaceful 
evolution of humanity.’’ 

This resolution gave rise to a very able and interest- 
ing debate which lasted for two hours, and was carried 
on throughout in a spirit thoroughly courteous, and at 
the same time intensely earnest and courageous. The 
announcement by Mr. Novicow that the resolution offered 
by the English delegates had been much softened down 
by the committee, several members of which were 
French, in the interest of good feeling between France 
and England, was received with great applause. 

The first speaker was Mr. Yves Guyot, a former mem- 
ber of the French Cabinet, and political editor of Le 
Siecle, said to be about the only man in the French press 
who has attempted to justify the English course in South 
Africa. He opposed the resolution, in a vigorous speech, 
on the ground that the South African Republic had not 
properly respected the Conventions of 1881 and 1884 
and the suzerainty of Great Britain, and that the offer of 
arbitration had not been made by the Transvaal in a 
simple and straightforward way, but had been compli- 
cated with conditions and reserves; so that England 
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could not justly be charged with having openly rejected 
arbitration. Mr. Guyot was listened to patiently and 
courteously, but the Congress gave no sign of sympathy 
with his position. 

Dr. G. b, Clark, a very radical peace man, member of 
the House of Commons, who has received much mal- 
treatment in England for his public condemnation of 
England’s course, replied to Mr. Guyot. He expressed 
the highest regard for the French ex-minister, and knew 
him to be too honest a man to take the position which 
he did if he had known the facts in the case. Dr. 
Clark showed by the clearest proofs, some of them drawn 
from his personal knowledge, that the Transvaal had 
offered arbitration unconditionally and that the British 
government had point-blank refused it. He had gone 
himself twice to Mr. Chamberlain in September last and 
had proposed, with the free consent of the Transvaal, 
that two arbitrators should be named by each of the 
countries, and that in case they could not agree the Lord 
Chief Justice of England should be appointed umpire. 
This proposition, so favorable to England, Mr. Chamber- 
lain had refused. As to the suzerainty, he had himself 
personally taken part in negotiating the treaty of 1884, 
and the suzerainty had been entirely left out. In return 
for this act of generosity, the Boers of their own motion 
had offered to submit all their foreign treaties to the 
approval of the British Crown. He showed that the 
political rights of foreigners in the Transvaal were even 
in better case than those of foreigners in England. In 
concluding, he declared that Great Britain, in refusing 
arbitration and forcing the war, had committed a crime 
against humanity, a crime without excuse, that she had 
thereby put herself under the ban of civilization, and 
that he stood before the Congress in the garb of a humble 
penitent, as a citizen of a criminal nation. The members 
of the Congress without regard to nationality showed 
themselved in the utmost sympathy with Dr. Clark. 

Mr. Frédéric Passy followed. While disagreeing 
entirely with Mr. Guyot on the merits of the question, 
he thought the resolution not sufficiently considerate. 
Its terms ought to be more carefully weighed. The 
French did not like it when they were condemned in 
other countries. It was well enough for them to smite 
their own breasts, but it was a different thing to have 
others do the smiting. With their expressions of regret 
and sorrow at the course which England had taken, they 
ought to be careful not to mix terms of violence which 
might arouse ill-feeling in England and bring reproach 
upon a peace congress. 

Mr. Joseph G. Alexander, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Law Association, was in favor of a strong resolu- 
tion of censure against England for having brought on 
the war, but the terms of the resolution ought to be true 
to the facts. The resolution implied that it was Great 
Britain which had commenced hostilities. The fact was 
that it was the Transvaal which had done so. 

Professor Marillier, of the Heole des Hautes Etudes, 
in a speech full of wisdom and good sense, urged that at 
the present time any violent censure against England, 
coming from a Congress held in Paris, would be inter- 
preted as an act of discourtesy on the part of France 
toward England. This, too, was a Peace Congress. If 
the Congress were taking place in Italy, Switzerland 
or Belgium, he should not feel the same scruples. He 
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moved that the resolution be referred back to the 
committee for revision. 

In seconding Mr. Marillier’s motion, Mr. Emile Arnaud, 
president of the International League of Liberty and 
Peace, delivered an address of great eloquence and 
force, in which, from a somewhat different of point 
view, he maintained the same ground taken by Dr. 
Clark, that England had squarely refused arbitration. 
The proposition of the Peace Bureau, telegraphed on 
the 26th of September, 1899, to Queen Victoria and 
President Kriiger, that the dispute should be arbitrated 
in accordance with the provisions of the Hague Confer- 
ence, had been accepted by President Kriiger. The 
Queen had simply acknowledged its reception. Kriiger’s 
acceptance was then on the 5th of October telegraphed 
to London. Lord Salisbury had replied that he could 
not enter into any discussion with the Peace Bureau. 
Mr. Arnaud laid great blame at the doors of the powers 
which had not in accordance with the Hague Conven- 
tion offered mediation in order to prevent the crime of 
the extinction of a nationality. 

The motion for recommitment was then passed by a 
large majority, and the session adjourned till two o’clock 
the next day. 

THIRD DAY OF THE CONGRESS. 


The forenoon of the third day of the Congress, Octo- 
ber 2, was given to committee work. When the Con- 
gress reassembled at two o’clock, the new text of the 
resolution discussed the previous day was read by Mr. 
Novicow. It was as follows: 


‘“*The Ninth Peace Congress, after having heard the report 
upon the events of the year, presented by the Berne Bureau, 
without pretending to arrogate to itself the right of interfering 
in the aftairs of a friendly nation farther than to affirm in un- 
mistakable terms the unchangeable principles of international 
justice, declares: 

‘1, The responsibility for the war now devastating South 
Africa devolves upon the one of the two parties which, time 
and again, refused arbitration, that is, upon the British 
government; 

“2. The British government, by rejecting the principles of 
right and justice which have constituted the glory of the 
great British nation,— that is, by refusing arbitration and by 
resorting to menaces which must inevitably bring war, in a 
difference which might have been settled by juridic means,— 
has committed an outrage upon the rights of peoples of a 
nature to retard the pacific evolution of humanity; 

**3. The Congress regrets not less that the greater part of 
the governments represented at the Hague Conference made 
no effort to try to secure respect for the resolutions which 
constituted for them a pledge of honor; 

‘“*4, The Congress thinks it fitting to address an appeal to 
public opinion on the subject of the Transvaal; 

“5. The Congress expresses to its English members its 
profound sympathy and its admiration for the courageous 
declaration which they have just made, and expresses the hope 
that citizens of other nations will act in a similar manner in 
like cases.” 

A number of short, vigorous speeches followed. Sen- 
ator Lafontaine of Brussels declared the Boer war not 
yet ended. Kriiger was coming to Europe, and we 
ought to aid him in every pacific way to preserve the 
independence of the republics. He offered an additional 
article expressing the hope that the mistake of destroy- 
ing the independence of the two republics might not be 
definitively committed, that the civilized powers would 
intervene as mediators, and that the English government 
would listen to the cry raised by the universal conscience. 
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Mr. Voirol, from Norway, thought a stronger hatred 
of warin general ought to be expressed by the friends 
of peace. The soldiers dying in South Africa deserved 
our sympathy. War was responsible for their death. 
The resolution ought to have a trace of this feeling of 
pity for the irresponsible victims. 

Mr. John Jaffe of Belfast said that arbitration was 
possible only between sovereign nations. The Transvaal 
was not sovereign. The question was one of internal 
government. An arbitral judgment on the points in dis- 
pute could not have been executed. Opinion in England 
and the colonies had been almost unanimous in favor of 
the war. The Congress ought to be careful lest it arouse 
bitterness in England. 

Mr. Novicow responded that as regards arbitration no 
distinction ought to be made between international and 
civil wars. Suzerain states ought to accept arbitration 
with those under their suzerainty. The Transvaal had 
a national army fighting that of Great Britain. Before 
this fact the argument of Mr. Jaffe fell. Even in cases 
of civil war, as soon as the seceders had set up an in- 
dependent government, there was place for arbitration. 

Mr. Frédéric Passy added that one of the causes of 
the war was the question whether the Transvaal was 
independent. The interpretation of disputed treaties 
is one of the subjects naturally requiring arbitration. 
In recognizing the belligerent rights of the republics 
England had virtually conceded their independence. It 
was the imperious duty of England not to refuse in 
advance the good offices of the other powers. In accept- 
ing them she would have compromised no one of her 
rights. Whatever interpretation be given to the terms 
of the Hague Convention, above all diplomatic, juridic 
or other considerations rise the supreme rights of 
humanity. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt of London declared that though 
it was true that the Boers had commenced hostilities, the 
veritable aggressor was England. The moral responsi- 
bility was upon her. English preparations for war were 
advanced ; troops were ready to disembark at the Cape. 
The british government, through the press, had over 
and over repeated that if the Transvaal did not yield, 
war was inevitable. It was not the Transvaal but England 
that was responsible. 

General Tiirr, in a tone of sarcasm, said that if the 
Transvaal was English territory, English officers ought 
to have seized Jameson and defended the country against 
the aggressors. On the contrary, they marched with 
him. Why did England not say to Emperor William 
at the ¢ime of his telegram of congratulation to Presi- 


dent Kriiger, Why are you meddling? We are at home, 


here!” She had not even dared to protest. After the 
defense which the Boers had made, if one should wake 
up Lord Salisbury some morning at three or four o’clock 
and ask him if he would begin the war over again, he 
would make a queer face and declare that England had 
made a grave mistake. 

Mr. Felix Moscheles said that in England arbitration 
had been refused because the English declared that they 
were right and that it was useless to have recourse to 
arbitration. The resolution which the Congress was 
about to pass would be printed next morning in the 
English papers and might have considerable effect in the 


elections. It ought to be couched, however, in persua- 
sive and not in aggressive terms. 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried with 
great enthusiasm, only one hand being lifted against it. 

The additional article proposed by Senator Lafontaine 
was rejected by more than a three-fourths vote, after 
objections by Mr. Passy, Mr. Novicow, Dr. W. Evans 
Darby, Mr. Giretti of Italy, and Mr. Hodgson Pratt, all 
of whom thought that the resolution just passed went 
far enough ; that the Congress ought to confine itself to 
recommending arbitration, and not go so far in its con- 
demnation as to arouse bitterness and injure the cause. 
Dr. Darby feared that the military press of England 
would take advantage of the proposition of Mr. Lafon- 
taine to stir up English feeling against France. There 
was strength in moderation. Mr. Pratt was of opinion 
that the proposition if voted would do the Boers’ cause 
injury. The English conscience ought to be aroused, 
not irritated, 

NATIVE RACES. 


The subject of the treatment of native races was then 
taken up. The committee appointed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Peace Bureau at Turin in 1898 to study the 
subject and propose what it considered the best means 
of securing the application of the principles of justice 
and of peace in the treatment of such races, made its re- 
port. The report was read by Miss Ellen Robinson of 
Liverpool. It was one of the ablest addresses given at 
the Congress. It presented and vigorously criticised the 
policies which have prevailed in the treatment of weaker 
races, and developed with great clearness the principles 
and methods which ought to be followed. 

The report was followed by an able and eloquent — 
possibly too eloquent — address on the relations of 
civilized and uncivilized races, by Mr. Le Foyer, one of 
the secretaries of the Congress. He held that there are 
no major and minor peoples, but only peoples more and 
less civilized. So-called uncivilized peoples are not in- 
frequently superior to those addicted to alcohol and to 
making wars on their neighbors. All peoples have a 
right to liberty. Equality and fraternity ought to pre- 
vail among them in accordance with the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. Unless these principles take the 
place of the supposed rights conferred by superior civili- 
zation, war will never cease to stain humanity with blood. 

The resolutions presented by the committee were then 
voted unanimously. The substance of the resolutions 
was: Protest against the continual wars against weaker 
races and the injustice and violence of which they are 
the victims; necessity of arousing the moral sense of the 
nations as to the crimes committed in their name; need 
of a vigorous propaganda in this sense by the peace so- 
cieties; possibility of securing by purchase or treaty 
sufficient lands in uncivilized countries; criminality and 
economic folly of massacring native races; renunciation 
by the governments of the acquisition of territory by 
force of arms; recourse to juridic methods even with 
peoples ill-civilized ; equitability and simplicity of treaties 
made with such peoples; adoption of asystem of coloni- 
zation beneficial to the natives; patience and moderation 
on the part of those going to live among uncivilized 
peoples; effort on their part to improve the moral sense 
and industrial condition of the natives. 
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In closing the session, President Richet called attention 
to the fact that during the course of the discussion, which 
had often been warm but always courteous, not a single 
word disrespectful to a neighboring nation had been 
pronounced, “United in a common love of humanity, 
we have here only friends.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH DAY. 


The morning of Wednesday, October 3, was devoted 
to committee work as usual. At the opening of the 
session at two o'clock, the committee on Questions of 
the Day brought forward a set of resolutions on the 
causes of the trouble in China and the policies which 
ought to be followed there in the interests of future 
peace. Before Mr. Novicow read the resolutions, Mr. 
Boel, who had spent much time in China as the corre- 
spondent of the Paris 7emps, was asked to speak on the 
subject. He declared that the causes of the trouble were 
the aggressive and menacing propaganda of the mission- 
aries, the arrogance and violence of Europeans towards 
the Chinese population, the intrigues and diplomatic 
rivalries of the powers in regard to spheres of influence, 
and the French religious protectorate of the Catholics. 
He advised the formal abandonment of the religious 
protectorate, the maintenance of the “open door,” and 
the renunciation of the policy of aggression and greed, 
The Chinese were the most tolerant of peoples in respect 
of religion, and but for the sinister political and commer- 
cial influences, the missionaries, in spite of their aggres- 
siveness, would have been tolerated. 

The resolutions drawn by the committee were then 
read, as follows : 

‘*The Congress is of opinion that the regrettable events 
which have brought about the international expedition into 
China are due to the following causes: 

‘*1, Theenterprises of missionaries of all confessions, whose 
intolerant, aggressive and unwise propaganda, supported by 
the diplomatic and military action of the powers, is a source 
of perpetual hatred and conflict ; 

“2. The conduct of the occidentals sett ed in China, who 
too often repay the hospitality which they enjoy on Chinese 
soil with insults, provocations, acts of injustice, and general 
bad treatment of the natives; 

“3. The rivalries and mutual intrigues of the powers, the 
inconsistencies and contradictions of their respective diplo- 
macies, which, especially for ten years past, have continually 
changed according to the interest of the moment, from ex- 
treme weakness to savage brutality, treating China at one 
time as a very formidable power, at another as a people of the 
lowest order; 

‘4. The annexations made in late years by several western 
powers and by Japan; 

“5. The selfish designs manifested by European and 
American plutocracy aiming at the appropriation of all the in- 
dustrial and wealth-producing resources of the country. 

“The Congress is also of opinion that the only policy recom- 
mended by the present circumstances is to arrange for the 
formal abandonment of the religious protectorate and the con- 
stitution of a native government in China, strong, indepen- 
dent, honest and wisely progressive, capable of making the 
necessary internal reforms and of assuring, under the régime 
of the ‘ open door,’ the efficient protection of legitimate foreign 
commerce, to the great advantage of true civilization.”’ 


Mr. Joseph G. Alexander, secretary of the English 
Anti-Opium Society, speaking on the resolution, declared 
that opium had been the chief original cause of the 
Chinese hatred of foreigners, and that the resolution 
ought to have noted the fact. On his visit to China he 
had become acquainted with the missionary work, and as 
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for the Protestant missionaries, he knew that most of 
them were clear of the charges made in the resolution, 
and he was sure that a number of the Catholic mission- 
aries were clear also. In many cases missionaries, as in 
the China Inland Mission, had refused to appeal to their 
government for protection by force, and in some cases 
they had refused indemnities offered by the Chinese 
government. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood felt that the article touching 
the missionaries was entirely too sweeping. The Peace 
Congress ought to enter its protest against every policy, 
political, economic or religious, leading inevitably to war, 
but it ought to be just and discriminating. He had 
studied the Chinese question carefully, and was convinced 
that, while some missionaries had been at fault, large 
numbers of them were devoted to the highest interests 
of the Chinese and were as true friends of peace as the 
members of the Peace Congress. He agreed with Mr. 
Alexander as to the deeply mischievous effect of forcing 
the opium traffic on China. The two chief causes of the 
Chinese hatred and uprising against foreigners were po- 
litical and commercial, the seizure of all the valuable ports 
of China, the establishment of “spheres of influence,” 
the heartless talk of dividing up the empire, and the 
unfeeling and inconsiderate pushing of western commerce 
and business into China, with no regard to native methods 
and prejudices. This aggression and greed ought to be 
uncompromisingly condemned, but he should be sorry to 
see the Peace Congress condemn many of its best co- 
workers by a sweeping denunciation of all the mission- 
aries. The religious protectorate he did not think ought 
to be maintained. The missionaries should have the 
same privileges and rights abroad as other citizens, but 
none in their character as Christians. Their glory and 
their usefulness consisted in their self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the good of the people among whom they labored, 
and they had no need of dependence on anything but 
the moral power of their high service. If the political 
policies which had hitherto prevailed continued, there 
would be greater troubles in China in the future, when 
the four hundred millions of Chinese had been taught by 
the Western nations the deadly and perilous arts of 
modern warfare. 

The resolutions, with the exception of the article 
relating to missionaries, were then unanimously adopted. 
This article was changed to the following wording and 
then adopted: 

‘“*The enterprises of certain missionaries who, instead of 
relying solely on the moral influences of their religion, have 
made the mistake of having recourse to the diplomatic and 
military action of the powers.” 


Mr. John de Bloch said that the missionary question 
was above all a question of jurisdiction. The Chinese 
Christians could bring their unconverted fellow-citizens 
before the consular courts, and this made no end of 
mischief. He asked that the Congress protest against 
this consular jurisdiction by putting the word jurisdiction 
into the article. His proposition was accepted without 
opposition. 

While the debate on the Chinese question was going 
on, Mr. Gaston Moch, reporter for the Committee on 
Propaganda, read, in order to throw light on the subject, 
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a series of articles which had been drawn by his commit- 
tee, of nearly the same purport as those adopted, namely, 
that “the powers ought to abstain rigorously from all 
armed intervention for the protection, succor or aveng- 
ing of the missionaries of their nationality who had 
voluntarily exposed themselves to the hostility or resent- 
ment of peoples of a radically different civilization,” and 
that “‘the nations having a Christian civilization should 
abstain rigorously from claiming, or even accepting, the 
diplomatic protection of subjects of non-Christian powers 
who connect themselves with one of the Christian con- 
fessions.” These conclusions were supported by a long 
series of whereases. = 

Mr. J. G. Alexander offered an additional article to 
the resolutions adopted, condemning the forcing of the 
opium traffic, as one of the causes of Chinese hatred of 
foreigners. This was adopted without debate. 

Mr. Le Foyer offered two articles to be added to the 
resolutions, one condemning the violence and bloodshed 
in China, the other declaring that reparation should be 
made to the victims. He dropped the subject, however, 
when Mr. Passy objected that it was needless to vote the 
first, as everybody condemned the massacres, and as to 
the demands for reparation, enough of them would be 
made without any help from the Peace Congress. 

Mr. Perris, editor of Concord (London), asked for a 
motion of censure of the pillage and massacres systemat- 
ically committed by the European and English troops, 
particularly at Tien-Tsin and Pekin, notably on the 
14th and 15th of July. But objection being raised that 
this subject was hardly within the province of the Peace 
Congress, Mr. Perris withdrew his proposition. 

A resolution on the subject was, however, subsequently 
proposed by the Committee on International Law and 
adopted, protesting against the violations in China of the 
new rules adopted at the Hague Conference as to the 
conduct of war on land. 

Mr. Emile Arnayd then introduced, from the com- 
mittee on International Law, a set of resolutions pro- 
posed by the International League of Peace and Liberty, 
declaring that in the settlement of the Chinese question 
the principle should be recognized that peoples have the 
imprescriptible right of disposing of themselves ; that the 
allied nations have the right of intervention in China 
according to Article 16 of the Hague rules of war; that 
China should be neutralized and forbidden to arm and 
fortify; and that the sojourn and property rights of 
foreigners in China should be so managed as to respect 
the customs and feelings of the inhabitants, while securing 
an open market between China and the rest of the world. 

These resolutions gave rise to an extended and some- 
what amusing debate. Mr. Boel objected that China, 
already a pacific country, ought not to be treated as a 
eriminal and put under tutelage, nor politically enslaved. 
Besides, the project of Mr. Arnaud was too ambitious 
and impossible of execution. General Tiirr said it was 
impossible to neutralize a country having more inhabit- 
ants than all Europe. The proposition was illusory. 
Madame Pognon and Mr. Passy thought it would be 
better to prohibit the nations of Europe from sending 
munitions of war and military instructors into China. 
Mr. Le Foyer, Mr. Armstrong and others also gave the 
Finally Mr. Arnaud, smiling 


proposition peaceful raps. 
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and a bit confused, when the absurdity of the Peace 
Congress advising a scheme so contradictory in itself as 
well as so ambitious was laid out before him, withdrew 
all his resolutions except the first one, which was unani- 
mously adopted, as follows : 


‘The Congress declares that the solution of the conflict 
between China and the allied powers ought to be just, equit- 
able, pacific and in conformity with the imprescriptible and 
inalienable right of peoples to dispose freely of themselves.” 


FIFTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

On Thursday forenoon the committees met and finished 
their work. At the opening of the Congress at two 
o'clock the following appeal to public opinion on the 
subject of the Transvaal, prepared by Messrs. Ducom- 
mun and Le Foyer and Madame Waszklewicz, was read 
and adopted without opposition, though some of the 
members were known not to be in favor of such an 
appeal : 


‘* The deplorable war which for a year has been ensanguin- 
ing South Africa is ending at the present hour in a declaration 
of annexation proclaimed by military authority. 

‘* Appeal is made from the provisional judgments of force 
to the tribunal of public opinion, in advance of the repara- 
tion which history will make. 

‘The Ninth Universal Peace Congress met in October, 1900, 
recognizing that, while it has no technical right, it has the 
duty of speaking in some sense as a public ministry would 
speak, asks public opinion to think seriously of this violation 
of the most sacred right of men in bodies or as individuals to 
freely dispose of themselves. 

‘*Peoples cannot, at the supreme moment, atone by their 
silence tor allowing the disappearance of two republics whose 
valiance has not been able to make up for their weakness. 
Peoples, which are called ‘ powers,’ are also consciences. 

‘* Furthermore, all peoples ought, in the interest of their 
own conservation, to condemn, and, as far as they can legiti- 
mately do so by peaceful means, to prevent such misuse of force. 
The liberty of others is just as important as their own liberty. 
Their greatest interest is the supremacy of justice. 

‘* Therefore, the Ninth Universal Peace Congress makes this 
appeal to all the nations, asking them to spread it abroad by 
means of the press, circulars, petitions, public meetings, lec- 
tures, or other means, and begs them to use all practicable 
pacific means in a new and greater effort. 

‘* The authority of the human conscience, manifested through 
public opinion, will have a powerful influence on the attitude 
of the different governments, and thereby on the spirit of 
the English government. These governments, and also the 
English, will, if this is done, not fail to remember that they 
elaborated and adopted at The Hague conventions by which all 
international differences may be solved, and providing for in- 
tervention in all cases by means of good offices and mediation. 

‘“*Thus public opinion will be brought to bear on the English 
people. The different nations, recognizing unanimously on 
which side the right is, with a clearness of vision which makes 
personal interest impossible, may perhaps, in the memory of 
their own sins, find the comforting evidence that peoples have 
their days of real justice after their days of blindness, and 
may expect that a nation making the idea of self-government 
its boast will, after all, respect the independence of the two 
generous republics.” 

Mr. John de Bloch, in a lengthy address, then pre- 
sented to the Congress his views as to the impossibility, 
from the technical and economic points of view, of a 
future war between two great powers. He dwelt upon 
the great modifications which have taken place in war- 
fare, the effects of long-range guns, of smokeless powder, 
the difficulty of feeding the great armies, the increase of 
international hatred on the part of peoples, the necessity 
of bringing to people’s attention the disastrous results 
sure to follow a great war under present conditions, the 
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significance of the Hague Conference in this direction, 
the unreasonableness of the opposition of Germany in 
the Conference, the necessity of appealing to the self- 
interest of the nations, etc. 

Mr. Michel Bréal, a prominent member of the Institute, 
supported Mr. Bloch in his wish that careful investiga- 
tion should be made as to the probable fatal results of a 
great war under present conditions. He believed that 
the combativeness of men, the hatred of races, was 
greater than formerly, and tending to the degeneration 
of humanity. 

Mr. Passy replied to Mr. Bloch and Mr. Bréal that 
there were many evidences, in the many forms of frater- 
nization among peoples, that international hatred, not- 
withstanding momentary ebullitions of race hatred, was 
much less intense than formerly. There was what he 
called a great “fraternity of things,” as in the Exposi- 
tion, and this “fraternity of things” was bringing a 
fraternity of intelligence and of men. 

Mr. Novicow remarked that it was possible to over- 
estimate Mr. Bloch’s point of view, especially the asser- 
tion that much was to be expected from the inventors 
and makers of arms. He had never seen the name of 
one of these who had risen up against war. 

Mr. Bloch replied that Mr. Canet was a “convinced 
and militant friend of peace,” and that he had had a 
letter from Mr. Maxim declaring that he was opposed to 
war. 

The Congress then adopted unanimously a series of 
resolutions based upon Mr. Bloch’s observations. The 
substance of them was that the question of war and of 
peace is essentially a technical and social problem; that 
the societies and friends of peace should strive to secure 
a proper investigation of the problems of war; that 
governments should be induced to make inquiry as to what 
transformations have taken place in the technical and 
material conduct of war, and what will be their influ- 
ence; what are the demands of the growing mutual 
dependence of peoples; the economic and financial per- 
turbations which a war would bring; the necessity of 
resorting to arbitration because of the impossibility of 
bringing a war to a decisive end. 

The subject of Armenia was then taken up. A memo- 
rial on the subject had been presented to the committee 
by a number of distinguished men, including Armenians, 
Russians and Poles. The committee presented the 
following resolution, which was voted unanimously : 

“The Congress, after having received the memorial on 
Armenia presented by Mr. H. Arakelian, an Armenian publi- 
cist, and others, expresses the opinion that the massacres of 
the Armenians constitute one of the most odious acts com- 
mitted in modern times. It expresses its sympathy with this 
unfortunate nation, and the wish that the Ottoman govern- 
ment may be held to respect the imprescriptible rights of the 
Armenians, guaranteed by the Treaty of Berlin.” 

Mr. de Roberty, the eminent Russian sociologist, 
declared that China and the Transvaal ought not to be 
allowed to push Armenia quite so much aside. The 
Armenian question was also an international question, 
affecting the peace of the world. The horrors committed 
in Armenia were enough to make the universal con- 
science “rage.” What would a just future think of our 
epoch, whose cowardice and indifference allowed such 
frightful crimes? He proposed the following resolution, 


which after discussion by Messrs. Passy, Alexander, 
Moscheles, Marillier, Voirol, two Armenians and Mr. 
Ahmed Riza, leader in Paris of the Young Turkey Party, 
was adopted : 

‘*The Congress regrets that the divisions, jealousies and 
narrow selfish interests of each state have hitherto prevented 
the powers signatory of the Treaty of Berlin from performing 
their imperative duties towards a people whom a formal 
engagement of incontestible juridic force made it their duty 
to protect. The Congress hopes at the same time that the 
demands of the universal conscience and the indignation of 
the civilized world will at last impose upon the European 
governments a rational and radical solution of the Armenian 
question.”’ 


Mr. Ahmed Riza offered a resolution expressing regret 
that the great powers had supported the Sultan in his 
internal oppression in Turkey. Mr. Voirol proposed 
that the Riza resolution should be enlarged so as to cover 
the cases of Ireland, Finland, etc. Professor Marillier 
and others objected that, these questions being matters 
of internal government purely, they did not come within 
the province of the Peace Congress, and the propositions 
were finally rejected by a large majority. 

A resolution of gratitude and respect for the President 
of the French Republic, Mr. Loubet, was offered by 
Senator Marcoartu of Spain and voted by acclamation 
with great enthusiasm. 

The last business of the session was the discussion of 
a resolution on sanctions of arbitral awards, declaring 
that all such awards are capable of sanctions of a pacific 
nature, recommending the drafting of a code of methods 
of executing arbitral awards, and the negotiation of an 
international treaty on this basis, The resolution was 
based upon a paper prepared by Mr. de Montluc, and 
presented by the committee on International Law ques- 
tions. 

Dr. W. Evans Darby spoke at length on this resolu- 
tion, declaring that all arbitral awards so far rendered 
had been loyally carried out, that the great force compel- 
ling obedience to these awards was public opinion, and 
that the Congress should be most careful not to compro- 
mise itself by recommending sanctions demanding force 
and war. After a short 1eply by Mr. Arnaud, the reso- 
lution was voted, though a number of leading members 
of the Congress felt that it had only a theoretic and 
academic importance. 

In the evening a reception was given the Congress by 
the Committee on Organization in the salons of the new 
hotel d’Orsay. 


CLOSING DAY. 


On Friday, the closing day, two sessions were held. 
The morning session was given to a discussion of the 
duties of the governments in regard to the political and 
juridic condition of the natives in the colonies. In pre- 
senting the resolutions of the committee, Mr. Le Henaff, 
member of the Society for the Defense and Protection 
of Native Races, made a lengthy speech in which he 
discussed the needs and rights of the natives in the 
colonies from the point of view of their political develop- 
ment, civil and criminal legislation, methods of adminis- 
tering justice, education, hygienic measures for their 
preservation, their family relations, treatment of women, 
etc. The series of articles, too long to be given here, 
gave rise to a long debate, participated in by Mr. Boel, 
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Moscheles, Laroche (resident of Madagascar), the pro- 
posals for subvention to the schools being most warmly 
discussed. The articles, which in the main showed great 
regard for the natives and suggested policies which if 
carried out would conduce to peace, were finally adopted 
with some modifications. 

At the opening of the afternoon session Mr. Giglioto 
of Turin, president of the International Federation of 
Students, was introduced and gave a brief account of 
the organization, and its purpose to promote fraternal 
relations between the nations. His statement was re- 
ceived with great favor. 

A letter was read from Mr. Léon Bourgeois, chair- 
man of the French delegation to the Hague Conference, 
on the aim and evolution of the peace movement. 
“Peace,” he said, “is the end and aim of human 
society, and justice the only means of establishing it.” 
The letter was loudly applauded. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt introduced the subject of interna- 
tional councils of conciliation, already presented by him 
at the Hamburg Congress. The deplorable South African 
war might have been prevented if the people had only 
been enlightened on the subject. Governments were 
incapable of giving their citizens impartial information. 
A committee of this kind ought to be formed in every 
country, to study, as differences arise between nations, 
their causes and to publish the results of such investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Lafontaine supported Mr. Pratt’s proposition. 
The Hague Conference had provided for official commis- 
sions of this kind, but he thought there might be many 
obstacles to their realization. There would be oppor- 
tunity for unofficial commissions to do much valuable 
work, especially in cases where official commissions were 
not appointed. 

In accordance with Mr. Pratt’s proposition, a resolution 
was voted proclaiming the necessity of such inquiries by 
competent men, expressing high appreciation of what 
had been done in this direction by the Hague Conference, 
declaring that in addition to this private committees 
would be useful, and recording its approval of the 
proposed International Union. 

The subject of the proposed new International Union 
for the promotion of justice and peace was then intro- 
duced by Mr. Stead, who was given an ovation. He 
described the sense of shame with which he appeared 
before the Congress, his hands, as an Englishman, drip- 
ping with the blood of his fellow-men in South Africa. 
Ile then gave an account of the steps taken at the close 
of the recent Interparliamentary Conference for the 
establishment of the International Union (see our last 
issue), declared that it was needed not to supplant the 
peace societies, but tosupplement and complete their work. 
There had been great disappointment at recent events ; 
danger was on every hand; the English elections showed 
the drift of the times toward injustice and war; and 
something more general and effective ought to be done 
for the promotion of good understanding and justice 
between nations. We must make war against war with 


the same courage with which soldiers go to battle. 

Mr. Nicole, a delegate to the recent Freemasons’ Con- 
gress at Paris, was introduced, and after brief remarks 
read a resolution in which the Congress of eight hundred 
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members had voted “to combat war and to promote the 
solution of international conflicts by arbitration.” 

The most important subject of the session was the 
Hague Conference. Mr. Arnaud presented the report 
and conclusions of the committee, in a series of eight 
somewhat lengthy propositions. The substance of them 
was: the great importance of the decisions of the Hague 
Conference and of making them known as widely as pos- 
sible; their position henceforward as essential elements 
in positive international law, to be further developed and 
perfected; the solidarity of the society of the civilized 
nations recognized by the conference; satisfaction at 
the ratification of the conventions by the greater part of 
the signatory powers, and need of energetic action to 
secure ratification by the others; that the non-signatory 
powers be invited to adhere, without special conditions, 
to the convention for the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional controversies; regret that the Hague Conference 
did not see its way to set up asystem of obligatory arbi- 
tration; desirability of the conclusion of special perma- 
nent treaties of arbitration between the different powers ; 
the creation by the governments of special budgets 
whose aim shall be labors directed to the establishment 
of peace between nations, and an international investiga- 
tion of the most effective means of assuring the 
maintenance of peace and the reduction of armaments. 

Madame Maria Pognon presented a resolution, which 
had been adopted by the recent Woman’s Congress, de- 
claring “that in the teaching of history educators ought 
to set forth the barbarity and injustice of wars and 
develop in their pupils admiration for savants instead 
of for great conquerors, violators of justice and right.” 
The Woman’s Congress had closed amid exclamations of 
“ Vive la paix universelle!” 

Resolutions relating to free trade and the missionaries 
were, on account of the lateness of the hour, put over 
till next year. 

On an invitation from Glasgow, it was voted that the 
Peace Congress next year be held in that city during the 
Exposition, at such date as the .Berne Bureau might fix. 

Mr. Ducommun, general secretary of the Congress, 
then read the Appeal to the Nations which he had pre- 
pared. It was adopted by acclamation: (We give the 
Appeal on another page.) 

Then came the closing exercises. Votes of thanks 
were passed to the commissioners from different coun- 
tries who by documents and otherwise had aided the 
Congress; to the president and secretaries; to the com- 
mittees; to the reporters; to the officials of the French 
Republic for the Exposition, ete. 

The Congress was then closed by an eloquent dis- 
course from the honorary president, Mr. Passy, in which 
he spoke of the seriousness and calmness of the Congress, 
as well as its earnestness and passionate attachment to 
the right. There had been entire liberty of discus- 
sion, perfect courtesy, and for the most part unanimity 
in conclusions. The Congress was a permanent institu- 
tion, and would continue to meet from year to year un- 
til its purpose was attained. The friends of peace were 
not unpatriotic, as had sometimes been charged. One 
must love one’s country in order to serve humanity, in 
order to love other countries. To promote justice in 
one’s own country was to labor for the good of all. The 
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prosperity of one country was the prosperity of all. So 
with adversity. They ought to be patriots of their own 
country and at the same time patriots of humanity. To 
unite love for both was to rise to universal fraternity. 

Amid prolonged acclamations the Congress closed. 

In the evening a banquet was given in “ Vieux Paris.” 
It was largely attended and a very brilliant occasion, and 
the speaking, which for the most part was of a high 
order, continued until nearly midnight. 


The Historic Development of the 
Peace Idea.* 
BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, LL. D. 

Peace is not only a fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity ; it is equally a fundamental doctrine of humanity 
in its essential constitution. Hence peace, both as an 
idea and as a social attainment, has had a natural his- 
toric development, in which other forces than Christian 
teaching, or any other religious teaching, technically such, 
have played a powerful and incessant part. These 
natural forces began to act earlier than the religious, 
and though dependent on the religious for their vital- 
ization, they seem to have acted more steadily than the 
latter. 

The religious conception of peace as a moral demand, 
though in its use by religious teachers it has had a very 
fluctuating history, has nevertheless since the time of 
Christ led the whole historic development of the peace 
movement. It has been a sort of headmaster to the 
. movement, giving to it now and then impulse, inspiration 
and direction, and stirring the natural peace forces into 
stronger and more effective activity. It is only as the 
religious and the natural phases of the movement are 
both taken into account, that the historic development 
of the principle and practice of peace can be properly 
understood. 

The idea of peace as a matter of moral obligation and 
the practical application of pacific methods in social and 
international affairs have developed at about the same 
rate, so that the growth and extension of the idea can 
be fairly well traced in terms of its practical application 
in conciliation, mediation, arbitration, and the evolution 
of law and order in society. 

The idea of universal and perpetual peace which has 
taken such a wide and deep hold upon the thought of 
this century was unknown to the ancient world. The 
controlling principle among all the ancient peoples as 
to peace and war was that of family or race. Within a 
patriarchal group, a tribe, or collection of tribes within 
a common race, the idea of peace as useful and as 
obligatory was usually considerably developed. This 
is the case now among the unchristianized peoples of 
the world. Tribes which fight like fiends with ove 
another manage, in spite of their ignorance, unrestraint 
and animalism, to keep up within themselves a fair 
amount of friendship and pacific life and codperation. 

The forces which operated among the ancient peoples 
in producing this measure of pacific life were sense of 
kinship, contiguity of dwelling, interdependence and 
some realized community of interests. Beyond this 
sphere of race or family war, pillage, conquest, enslave- 
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ment, were considered not only permissible but also ob- 
ligatory. Often the obligations of peace were felt only 
within very narrow limits, the tendency being, until 
Christianity began to operate, to reduce the feeling of 
obligation to the minimum of family relationship rather 
than to expand it to the limits of racial kinship. 

The religions of the ancient peoples, growing as they 
did largely out of the characters of the peoples and their 
environments, deepened and strengthened these concep- 
tions. The national gods were looked upon as protecting 
and favoring the home people, but as hostile to all others. 
Where strange gods were brought in and domesticated, 
the purpose was probably nearly always to secure the 
most help in war or the greatest security against hostile 
inroads from without. The principal use of gods was for 
war purposes, 

The same principle of race governed the Jewish people 
in the matter of peace and war. The peace for which 
their psalmists and prophets sighed was peace upon Israel, 
the peace of Jerusalem, not the peace of the world, of 
nation with nation. War against heathen peoples was 
considered not only lawful but obligatory. Love of 
other peoples and rational treatment of them was scarcely 
dreamed of amongst the Hebrews. Love of neighbor 
was as far as they got, and their theory even of this was 
much better than their practice. In their conception of 
God, in regard to some of his attributes, they rose, or 
were lifted, vastly higher than any other nation of their 
time. Their God, the one true and diving God, was the 
creator of all nations and peoples, as well as of the 
heavens and of the earth. But it is curious that this con- 
ception of God never led them to see and feel the real 
kinship and oneness of humanity, as one might expect it 
would have done. They drew from it rather the selfish 
notion of great superiority over other peoples. They 
believed that this God, their God, meant them to bring 
all other nations under their sway, and that the Messiah 
whom he was to send would do this service for them. 
Not even their greatest prophets were able wholly to 
divest themselves of the racial narrowness of view. They 
now and then, as in the case of Isaiah, Micah, Ezekiel, 
Zechariah, had glimpses of the larger peace of the world, 
but its true nature and method of attainment they failed 
to grasp. It was to come by their God rebuking the 
other nations‘and causing them to flow to the mountain 
of the Lord, the house of the God of Jacob. It was in 
the holy mountain of Israel that the lamb and the lion 
were to lie down together, and the cow and the bear to 
feed in friendship. The larger meaning which we see in 
the prophetic peace passages was in them, but it was not 
the prophets themselves who put it there, or who even 
understood that it was there. It was not until Jesus 
Christ had introduced the idea of the universal brother- 
hood of men as the corollary of the fatherhood of God, 
that any Jew was able to see the middle wall of partition 
broken down and to comprehend the true basis of a uni- 
versal peace founded on the equal rights of all men and 
all nations. 

The nearest approach to modern peace conceptions, 
outside of two or three of the Jewish prophets and 
rabbis, was found among the Greek philosophers and 
poets. There was something of this nature in both Con- 
fucius and Buddha, but it is doubtful if the universal 
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benevolence of the one or the fraternity of humanity of 
the other went beyond the great races to which they 
belonged. Their teachings certainly had no social effect 
in the relations of these peoples to others. Pride of race 
and contempt of other peoples have not been deeper 
anywhere else than in India and China. The reputed 
peaceful character of the Chinese has been due rather to 
sluggishness and immobility than to active love and 
benevolence, or even to pacific instincts. 

Greece was a small country and came into close touch 
with a number of nations. Her sages therefore — Socra- 
tes, Plato, Democritus, Diogenes, Theodorus and later 
ones — had a larger and truer conception of humanity 
and a deeper perception of the need of peace than was 
found elsewhere. But still their teachings had no dis- 
coverable effect on the relations of the Greek people to 
others, The Greek mind in general, in its pride of race, 
seemed incapable of grasping, at any rate it was unwilling 
to grasp, the idea of a common universal humanity. In 
the case of the sages themselves this conception seems to 
have been rather a pleasurable picture of the imagina- 
tion than a commanding ethical idea. “The world is my 
country,” a saying attributed to Socrates, meant in the 
mouth of a Greek, at home or in exile, not that the citi- 
zens of other countries were his equals and brethren, but 
that he as a superior being had a right to stride abroad 
wherever he pleased, and that all others ought to accept 
and treat him as such. However, there was among the 
best of the Greeksyas among the most spiritual of the 
Hebrew prophets, some partia!ly developed consciousness 
of the common humanity. 

Among Roman thinkers there was something of the 
larger peace conception found among the wise men of 
Greece. But this was in large measure an imitation of 
Greek thought, and was therefore fruitless for good. The 
general idea of peace among the Romans, the pax Rom- 
ana, was wholly a political conception, being expressive 
of the relations of the parts of the empire to one another 
and to the over-lord at Rome. It was, however, not 
wholly without moral quality. It is impossible to keep 
this quality out of the relations of men, even though 
their conduct towards one another be in considerable 
measure dictated by a superior. The adjudications — 
they can hardly be called arbitrations — between various 
subject states of the Roman empire, made by the em- 
peror or his subordinates, trained these peoples in self- 
restraint, in resort to reason, and in the use of pacific 
methods. Thus, in spite of the fact that the Roman 
empire was a huge system of political slavery, a real 
contribution was made to the development of the peace 
idea through the practical use of pacific methods. 

In general, in the ancient world the use of pacific 
methods of settling disputes was as limited as the idea 
of peace. In the case of Rome, as we have just seen, 
it was purely internal and political. Rome never ar- 
bitrated with other nations, or acted as arbitrator for 
them. When two contending states appealed to her, 
she ended the controversy as the judge did that about 
the oyster. She ate the oyster; she annexed the states. 
Among other peoples the use of conciliation or arbi- 
tration was purely a family or race affair. The herds- 
men of Lot and of Abraham were to cease their strife 
because they were brethren. The herdsmen of either 
might fight those of an outsider as much as they liked, 


when it was safe or expedient to do so. The Am- 
phyctionic councils among the Greeks were family tribu- 
nals, set up, for the purpose of adjusting differences and 
preventing war among brethren, among peoples of 
kindred blood. Greece as a whole, or even in parts, 
did not arbitrate with outside nations. The arbitration 
of the dispute between the two sons of Darius as to 
which should have the throne, referred to their uncle 
and decided by him, was still more of this domestic type. 

Beyond this limited racial sphere the idea of peace 
(except in the case of a few prophets and sages) and the 
practical application of peace methods never went in 
pre-Christian times. There does not seem to have been 
any tendency, so far as can be traced, to anything of a 
wider and more universal nature, to anything of a truly 
international character. Even within this limited sphere, 
the practical pacific effects of the sense of kinship were 
very small. The principle of kinship, though lying at 
the basis of the whole pacific development of human 
society, was not naturally strong enough to accomplish 
much anywhere until it was elevated, purified and 
strengthened by the revelation of the fact that it is not 
of merely earthly origin, but is rooted in the divine 
Fatherhood in which alone the oneness of humanity finds 
its rational explanation. 

The true and complete conception of peace, both as to 
its motives and its scope, was given to the world for 
the first time by Jesus Christ and his early followers. 
Such doctrines of God as the Father and of men every- 
where as brothers and neighbors were taught by them 
as naturally broke down among the Christians, after a 
little time, racial distinctions and international barriers. 
Perhaps practiced would be a better word than taught. 
Love of God and of fellow-men was their life. Christ 
himself gave the idea of peace in its deepest and fullest 
sense. But he did more; he made it intensely vital by 
his life of self-sacrificing love. His teaching came out of 
his life. The inspiration of his example, of his life and 
death, was worth a thousand Sermons-on-the-Mount, un- 
surpassed as the mountain instruction was. The Sermon 
on the Mount does not seem to have been much used in 
the earliest Christian days, though after the New Testa- 
ment books were written and collected it had a large 
place. In the earliest period it was entirely over- 
shadowed by the Teacher himself. It was the inspiration 
of his personality, of his living example, the transfusing 
of his personal spirit into them, that made the early 
Christians, for a hundred years and more, the enthusiastic 
exemplars of a fraternity which knew neither class nor 
race nor national boundaries. Followers of the Master in 
every land recognized their spiritual kin, and their human 
kin also, in every other land. Their homes, their purses, 
their lives, were at each other’s service. War between 
them, or between them and non-Christians, was unthink- 
able. It will be so again when the Christian church once 
more becomes really Christian. International and inter- 
racial hatred between them (except with the Jews) was 
even more completely broken down than local dislike 
and friction. Among themselves difficulties, of which 
there were many, were settled by conciliation or the 
arbitration of friends, not even the courts of law being 
often resorted to. Thus came into existence the concep- 
tion of universal peace, as the demand of universal 
brotherhood and universal love. 
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It is a disappointing fact that early Christianity, 
during the whole of this wonderful period, pure and 
fresh and masterful as it was, working its way with mar- 
velous rapidity into all lands, had practically no pacific 
social effect beyond its own circles. Its current ran 
within itself. The nations in their relations to each 
other were untouched by it. They despised each other 
and fought on as before. Where Rome ruled, the pax 
Stomana was all the international peace that was known. 
Among other peoples the idea of race or family still 
controlled. 

The cause of this failure of Christianity to produce 
any pacific effect outside of its own borders, if failure it 
may be called, was that the kingdom of heaven was con- 
ceived as something beyond this world and its affairs, 
with which it was thought that Christians should have 
little to do. Terrestrial affairs were to be wound up 
soon, by the early return of the Lord. No effort was 
made, therefore, to bring Christianity to bear upon exist- 
ing political institutions. Perhaps none was possible 
under the circumstances of the times. 

From the opening of the fourth century, Christianity, 
when it had become popular and was in a position to 
begin to control general social and international rela- 
tions, fell away from its previous spirit and practice. 
Christian men went to war alongside unchristian men. 
They fell into the narrow patriotism which prevailed. 
The high ideal of Jesus and his early followers gradually 
passed out of sight. Their doctrine of universal brother- 
hood gave way in practice to the old notion of race 
or family kinship and superiority, a principle which, 
narrowly and selfishly used, has caused more than half 
the mischief ever done. Thus the Christian practice of 
peace and opposition to the whole business of war, which 
seemed on the point of mastering the world, ceased in 
large measure. 

There follows a long period of darkness, extending to 
and overlapping the Reformation, in which humanity 
touched as low depths of division and strife as it ever 
reached. The pax Romana, the peace of dominion, of 
political slavery, continued in measure until the fall of 
the empire. When this was destroyed during the 
fierce struggles of the barbarian invasions, Europe was 
broken up, and the efforts to restore the empire succeeded 
only for brief periods. During the confusion which 
followed and the period of the feudal lordships, both 
public and private war were well-nigh incessant. This 
period includes the long struggle of the papacy for uni- 
versal political dominion. It was the period of the 
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“holy wars,” when Christianity itself was perverted into 
an instrument of cruelty and bloodshed. 

It mugt not be inferred that during this long period of 
twelve hundred years Christianity, though stripped of its 
early purity and power, ceased to be operative toward 
the ultimate peace of the world. It was working away 
like leaven, cultivating the intellect, developing the in- 
stincts of freedom, preparing the ground for the building 
of modern independent, self-governing nations. Between 
the Christians themselves, particularly those in private 
life, much of the early peace spirit and practice remained. 
The New Testament with its teaching of love and peace 
continued the same. ‘hey heard it read and expounded. 
The Saviour’s life and example were often before them. 
Those who entered into official positions carried some- 
thing of the Christian spirit with them. The paz 
Romana of the empire was softened and considerably 


-humanized through the influence of the popes and 


They served as arbitrators in disputes between 
subject kings and feudal lords. They even dictated 
peace to emperors themselves. Though they did this 
largely in the interest of their own dominion, substi- 
tuting a pur ecclesiastica for the Roman imperial peace, 
nevertheless something of the real Christian spirit ac- 
companied their work. During the interminable strifes 
of feudalism and the private wars of the middle ages, 
the bishops and church councils were about the only 
peace power which remained to check in any way the 
everlasting clash of the sword. They proclaimed the 
“ Peace of God,” rendering sacred from bloodshed certain 
days and places. They hurled their anathemas at those 
wild barons who persisted in the practice of private war 
and the wager of battle. They denounced the duel, as 
the church has always done. It was chiefly through their 
influence that private war, the wager of battle and the 
cruel “ordeal” were finally abolished, — the first great 
triumph in the direction of political peace. They offered 
their services as conciliators, and created peace associa- 
tions and church courts of arbitration. The Christian 
church in its worst days never lost entirely the great 
peace conceptions of the Master, and never failed to 
show in some measure his spirit of peace. 

During these dark times the instincts of pure humanity 
were at work also. No one retaining any remnants of 
human feeling could remain untouched by the cruel and 
never-ending carnage and massacre which characterized 
the first hundred years of the Reformation period, the 
sixteenth century. The very darkness of the period 
created the demand for light. The appalling contrast 
between the religion professed and the inhuman things 
daily done, between the demands of the human heart 
and the heartless deeds of the human hand, between the 
fraternal workings of trade and commerce, then first 
entering upon their grand modern development, and 
the unending disturbances and waste of wars, combined 
to bring about during the next century one of the 
greatest reactions known to history, the full force of 
which we have only in recent years begun to comprehend. 

The seventeenth century brought to the world the 
first unfolding of the idea of international peace in a 
large and comprehensive way. Unlike the Christian 
movement of the first and second centuries, this evolu- 
tion of the seventeenth century was not only religious 


bishops. 
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and social, but also juridical and political. Four events 
of the seventeenth century, occurring in four different 
countries, the outcome of the thinking and work of four 
eminent men, have been the talk of much of the civilized 
world ever since, and may be considered the four corner- 
stones of the structure of modern peace work. They 
were all the outcome in different ways of the ripening 
of the time toward a larger feeling of brotherhood be- 
tween peoples and nations, and a better social order. 
The first of them was the Great Design of Henry the 
Fourth of France, in the early years of the century, for 
the federation and peace of Christian Europe. The 
greatest in the line of French kings, Henry seems to 
have combined in his person the extraordinary contradic- 
tions of his time. A Protestant and a Catholic, rich 
and powerful, yet simple in manners and devoted to the 
interests of the common people, a warrior and a genuine 
friend of the peaceful arts of life, a Frenchman to the core, 
he was nevertheless the first interpreter to his country 
of the larger ideal of international life and coéperation 
then struggling to the birth. His Great Design was 
favorably received at more than one court in Europe. 
His death by assassination at the hands of Ravaillac cut 
the whole scheme short. The Design, though having 
a noble purpose, was full of contradictions. If he had 
lived to make the attempt seriously to carry it out, it is 
almost certain that the means by which he proposed to 
execute it —a great international army and the crushing 
of the House of Hapsburg — would have made the De- 
sign a worse wreck than that of the Holy Alliance two 
hundred years later. If we leave the means of execu- 
tion out of sight, Henry’s conception of Europe federated 
and in peace, about which his soul was said to have been 
deeply exercised, was a great one, and the vision has 
haunted the civilized world ever since. It has been im- 
mensely fruitful in holding thought and -aspiration to 
the idea of closer union and more friendly coéperation 
among the nations,—in other words, the federation of 
the world, the largest social conception of our time. 

In 1625, fifteen years after the death of Henry the 
Fourth, Hugo Grotius, whose patron the French king 
had been, published his famous book, “On the Rights 
of War and of Peace.” This was the second of the four 
events. All his immense learning and his acquaintance 
with European affairs, gained through exile and diplo- 
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matic service, Grotius threw into an effort to lessen the 
cruelties and sufferings inflicted by war. He denounced 
in unmeasured terms the facility with which professedly 
Christian princes went to war, declaring their conduct 
to be a disgrace even to barbarians. He pleaded ina 
noble Christian spirit for the use of arbitration. His 
book immediately had an immense effect in Europe. It 
was as if the suffering spirit of the entire continent had 
dictated his words. The work set men to thinking seri- 
ously on the nature of war, on the duty of mitigating 
its horrors, and of trying to prevent its recurrence. 
Gustavus Adolphus, during his campaigns, is said to 
have slept with a copy of it under his head. Grotius’s 
work was the foundation of international law, which 
has developed greatly since his time, and has gradually 
been carrying the ideas of justice, respect and mutual 
service into international affairs. 

The third of the seventeenth century events to which 
I allude was the peace work of George Fox. Fox was 
born the year before Grotius published his book, and 
began his ministry twenty-three years later. The English 
peacemaker went much farther than the great Dutch- 
man. He revived the early Christian position, feebly 
uttered before his time by the Mennonites and Moravians, 
that the spirit and teaching of Jesus leave no place 
whatever for war and the spirit out of which it springs. 
He incorporated this teaching as a fundamental in the 
doctrinal constitution of the Society of Friends. He 
uttered this principle with such marvelous energy, moral 
thoroughness, constancy and suffering endurance, that the 
whole English-speaking world was compelled to listen. 
No small part of Europe also heard his voice. Nor has 
the utterance ever been forgotten. Its maintenance 
in an organized way by the Friends has kept the high 
ideal of absolute and universal peace constantly before 
the eye of civilization as a guiding light. Great as was 
the work of Henry the Fourth in starting Europe to 
thinking on the subject of world-federation, or of Grotius 
in laying the foundations of international law, greater 
sti was that of George Fox, because he not only declared 
his principle, but gave it in trust for the future to a living 
organism of men. His work has been in creative power 
what that of Grotius would have been if he had left a so- 
ciety of a hundred thousand international lawyers possessed 
with more or less of his own faith and enthusiasm. 

To be continued, 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. ' 

Arr. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chusen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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